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For The New-Yorker. 
PSALM XCIII—3. 
THE floods lift up their voice ! 
Deep from all old Ocean's caves 
Breaks the thunder of the waves— 
Hark ! how they rejeice ! 
Low ‘mong Ocean's volleys creeping, 
High into the heavens leaping ; 
Now they mirror forth the skies, 
Now they shed the rainbow's dyes ; 
Rearing, bounding, laughing, glancing, 
Foaming, curling, marching, dancing ; 
Still they lift their voice on high, 
Still they thunder to the sky ; 
And for ever is the theme, 
The glory of the Great Supreme. 


Their voice in joy doth burst : 
The song which through their caverns rang, 
When the young stars ef morning sang— 
They heard it at the first ; 
And though that tune was changed to wo 
By dark rebellion, long ago, 
Its first tones faintly echo now. 
As when, among a thousand strings, 
Which breathe in harmony each tone, 
One only jare, and wildly flings 
Forth on the air notes all its own ; 
Yet notes so sweet, they seem to be 
Tones of some long-lost minstrelsy : 
Such notes of jey de rise 
From Ocean to the skies. 


The dark floods speak in wrath! 
Down on their face the thunders spring, 
And o'er them with its scorching wing 

The lightuing makes his path. 

The strong winds leap upon the deep, 
The wild tornadees madly sweep, 

And the proud billows heed the nod, 

To do the vengeful work of Ged. 

Far down upon their floor of stone 

The fragments of their wrath lie strown ; 
While ever, o'er their peaceful sleep, 
The roaring, chafing waters sweep, 

And wrathfully deep calls to deep. 


The waters speak in love ; 
While on their breast the winds lie sighing, 
Faint, as is the breath of dying : 

How wantonly they move ! 
So sweet and quiet is their rest, 
The stars are pillowed in their breast ; 
The ship across their surfacé flies, 
Bearing unnumbered destinies ; 
And fins of speckled monsters shine, 
Glancing through the laughing brine ; 
Many a bird, like seme sea-blossom, 
Skims in quiet o'er its bosom ; 
All is peaceful, gentle motion, 
Boundless, gierious, sleeping Ocean! 
Te Man thou givest stores ef wealth ; 
To him thy breath gives joy and health. 

Ah yes, in love 
Thy voice doth move! 
And yet, when tempests make their path 
Across thy face, thou hast a voice for wrath ; 
Bat still, whate’er thy tones may be, 
They ever thunder forth, Great God! the praise of Thee ! 
Pecatonic, Lii., April, 1841. JAW. 


a 

Tar Moos.—A Dublin correspondent ot an English paper | 
gvves the following observations of Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, | 
on the appearance of the moon, as seen through Lord Ox- 
mantown’s immense telescope : 

‘The sharpness of the rocks and peaks in the moon is 
quite surprising ; and this fact alone would show that air and 
water are absent. He also states that no volcanic action is 
now at work in the moon, nor has been since the invention of 
telescopes. One of its mountains is nearly 17,000 feet in 
hight above the plain from which it rises. Generally, how= 
ever, they are about 5,000 feet. 


For The New-Yorker. 
Leiters from the Mediterranean. 


BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 
No. v. .-Tancier, March 4, 1841. 


| political life; but I was so perfectly indifferent about the 
, matter, that I had forgotten there was to be a President of 
the United States inducted into office this day, until I was 


reminded of it at the table of our Consul. We dined there 





| to-day, and Mr. Carr, after observing that he had been and 


| was the devoted partisan of Mr. Vay Buren, but that he was 
|| also a citizen and servant of the United States, proposed that 
| all should join in the sentiment offered: ‘Our new Presi- 
| dent—may his administration bring happiness to himself and | 
| prosperity to the people ;’ ‘and,’ added he earnestly, as he ; 
i set down the wine-giass, ‘ may our late one be not less honored 

in his retirement.’ Party feeling had faded away in the dis- 


tance, and every one responded to those sentiments, in full- | 


I ness and in truth. 
! It is also high holyday with the followers of the Prophet. 
\ To-day is a festival equivalent to our New Year, though we 
|| saw very little outward indication of it in the little alleys 
that they will persist in calling streets, for most of their re- 
| joicings are earried on in doors. As it is also market-day> 
i we took our way to the Soco, or Space of greund on which 
H the market is held twice a week, Sunday and Thursday. 
This is outside the gate, oppesite the Water-Gate that opens 
|) on the Beach. Both are built en the same plan, each being 
i protected by a covered way and another gate. As I passed 
out T observed a range of stalls open in front which were 
“occupied by blacksmiths, most of them doing nothing, and 
| those who were at work seemed to labor under the double 
disadvantage of disinclination to exert themselves and the 
|| most clumsy tools imaginable. There was a great throng of 
Moors in their shapeless jelabees, something a little like a 
|| carman’s frock, made of a coarse woollen cloth striped with 
“black or blue ; nothing can be more ungraceful, except it be 








| upper man, for the white turban is bt no means an invariable 
Hl appendage of the Moorish costume. Women too were there, 
|| muffled from head to foot in haignes of white flannel. One of 
| them, seeing me looking at her very intently as I stood by her, 
|, turned suddenly toward me, saying something in a very sweet 
| tone, but whieh of course was unintelligible to me, raised her 
|| veil with an arch smile, and displayed a young and pretty 
|| face. She had a fair, rosy complexion, with the dark hair 
\ and eves general among her people. It is the only female 
I have yet seen who had much color; though the Moors of 
|| good and pure blood are not darker than their Spanish neieh- 
|| bors; they are generally pale. While we were mutually at- 
} tempting—ineffectually it must be confessed—to understand 
| each other, twe noble looking men in flewing white rebes 
\ passed us. They half checked their pace, and gianced sig- 
| nificantly at us and each other; but there was a great differ- 
ence in the expression; one smiled, and the other frowned. 





| Perhaps it is well the true believer did not see her raise her | 


| veil to gratify the curiosity of a Christian, or his fierce look 
might have been blacker. As it was, my sudden friend turned 


a flower I held in my hand. 

Speaking of those white robes or hatqwes, they are worn 
|| equally by men and women, but by each differently. The 
women dispose them so as te be at once veil and mantle ; 
the other sex, rather asa cloak. What are they like? 
| haps you will ask. Perfectly like a sheet fringed at both 


| away, a little startled I fancied, thouch not without accepting | 


wide or a little less, and made of wool, sometimes striped 
with silk or cotton. 


that would escape a stranger. I think I can perceive some- | 
times in the satisfied air of a younger Moor a tonsciousness 
of the fineness and purity of his cestume. Worn with a 





You are full of rejoicing this day, for it is an era in your | 


| the shaven head and close cap that frequently finishes off the | 


ends. They are about seven feet long and perhaps four | 


A practiced eye would of course detect | 
under this apparent similarity indications of wealth and rank 
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| certain air, and with a fine white turban wreathed gracefully 
about the brow, it has a dignified effect. This is the costume 
|| of the Shriefs or Sherifs, the descendants of thé Prophet, who, 
|| by the way, are plenty as blackbirds here. After I parted 
| with this Moorish girl or matron, we went on directly into 
|the great Soco. It is a large open space, sloping upward 
| from the walls, and was filled with a waving crowd of dark 
jelabecs and white haiques. The border of this sea was 
‘dotted with horses, camels and borricos, the smallest animal 
I ever saw of the donkey kind, scarcely larger than a mastiff. 
The camels are indeed the mest patient and enduring of ani- 
mals, but at the same time the most ungainly in look and 
action. There is less bustle and apparently less to be sold 
‘than one would expect frem such a concourse of people ; one 
| train of camels was loaded with wheat, fair and well cleaned 
| grain. The proprietor was a dark, tall, keen-eyed Arsb; 
|| we lingered near his tent of black coarse cloth to observe 
| the deliberation with which they managed their sale. A 
shrief, attended by a black servant with an already over- 
loaded donkey, was bargaining for about half a bushel of the 
| wheat, and at least half an hour was spent in chaffering 
about the price, which after all was settled probably in the 
minds of both when they began; but these people do not 
_ make themselves unhappy abeut a minute more or less, like 
your driving Yankees. 
A neat looking tent pitched under the shade of an old tree, 
| a litle removed from the dense throng, next attracted our 
attention. A venerable man sat very composedly on his 
mat with a bowl of bleod on his right, his pipe lay by him 
, on the other side, and he held something in his hand partly 
hid by the omnipresent haique. Closer scrutiny enabled me 
to infer them to be surgical instruments. My conjecture was 
correct ; he was a physician, and before me was all the stock 
and implements of his profession. His tent, his rude lancet, 
a small box containing simples, and (not the least important) 
the all-consoling pipe, formed an amply sufficient capital. If 
business were not good here, a donkey would easily transport 
him and his wealth to a better situation. The bowl of blood 
that first caugkt my eye was the tribute of the patients that 
had already called on him; bleeding is not less a favorite 
prescription here than in Europe. Declining for ourselves 
his professional services, (for the good Moslem was willing to 
prescribe even to a Christiau for a proper consideration) we 
made our way to an abandoned orchard of pear trees that 
lies just to the left of the Soco. About a dozen men were 
dividing between them a quarter of beef; as usual, there 
was a great expenditure of time and words on the occasien.« 
Feeling very little interested in their proceedings, we re- 
tired to another part of the erchard, and taking a seat on 
the grass, watched frem our favorable situation the move- 
ments of the Soco. A well-bred Moor is never openly in- 
quisitive, but the meat-sellers evidently regarded us with 
curious interest. One ef them was of Tangier; the rest 
were from near Fez. and probably had never before seen a 
Christian woman in the dress of her own nation. Peter in- 
formed them we were Americans, and pointed to the flag then 
waving over our Consulate. Some questions were asked and 
answered on both sides; among other things I requested 
our interpreter to say I thought of coming to see them in 
their ewn country ef Fez, and to inquire whether we would 
be welcome and safe. ‘Come,’ was the reply, ‘and we will 
give you what we have for our children to eat ; we will pro- 
tect you, for the stranger is safe with us; come, you will be 
| welcome.’ This was said with a grace of manner and in- 


per | tonation of voiee that was well calculated te win my confi- 


dence. 

Soon after we left the orchard, we saw two dark, strong- 
‘built Moors in fierce altercation; they talked a long time 
before they seemed disposed to come to blows, and just ag 
they grappled, a tall, handsome Moor, whom I took for a 
| shrief, came up, seized one in each hand, dashed them apart 
| with an air of anquestioned authority, and walked on without 
| even deignine r= lack back. We were too far off to bear any 
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thing he said, if he spoke at all, but his interference was de- 


cisive ; the belligerents—rival egg-sellers—fell back quietly | 


to their business, and all was peace again. This was all 
the disturbance I saw that day among perhaps two thousand 
persons, for there must have been that number assembled. 
As many of these are from the most savage and bold of the 
interior wibes, of varieus and unfriendly sections, and ani. 


mated by an unbridled thirst for gain, it evinees a regular | 


and efficient police, that they are kept in such good order. | 


This little fray, however, and the pleasant scenery around | 


us, induced us to leave the market-place for a short walk in 
the country. We crossed a substantial, neatly-built stone 
bridge, and ascended a gentle hill by a road running be- 


tween the extensive gardens of the Dutch and French Con- | 


suls. The view from the summit is very pleasing; the | 
market is cut off by the intervening gardens, but the town, 
so neat and beautiful at a little distance, was before us with 
the bay beyond, and in every direction encompassed by hills 


rising bright and green in the sunshine. One was crowned | 


by a lerge building that is used as a powder-magazine ; 
another, a little mere distant, by something else of the 
kind ; while one still nearer was the last resting place of the 
Faithful; the remains of more than one saint hallows the 


sacred spot. No Christian or Hebrew foot is ever permitted | 
to invade it; the mere attempt would be punished with | 


death. To the criminal or unfortunate Mahometan, on the 
contrary, it is an inviolable sanctuary. If he has given offence 


to the law, he flies te a Saint's tomb-house and is safe. No © 


officer dares force him thence; his family bring him pro- 
visions until the heat of pursuit is over or he can settle the 
affair. Where accusation, judgement and execution follow 
each other with the rapidity they do in this country, these 
sanctuaries are probably a wholesome balance in the ad- 
ministratien of justice. 


After lingering a short time in the garden of the Censulate, 


admiring the immense profusion of splendid flowers in bloom 
even at this season, though as the owner was not there we 
refrained frem gathering any, (and it was no slight effort of 
self-denial, I assure you) we turned our steps homeward. 


The hour of noon-day prayer had been proclaimed from the - 


Mosque before we reached the Soco; the multitude that two 
hours before had thronged it was gone; « few tents, some 
camels and their keepers were all that remained. Ata well 


in the road leading from the garden, three or four Moors | 
were very intently washing themselves; but whether their | 


ablution was an offering to cleanliness or religion I cannot 
sav, but think the latter, as they did not notice us even 
with a look, and the former I suspect is not an object 


peculiar consideration with the class to which they belong. | 


As we entered the gates I egain saw my friend with the 


flower; she raised her veil slightly, held up the flower 1) o.434 have remained neutral between 
gave her, and passed on with a smile. She at least feels no | 


horror toward your Christian JosePHINe. 


TI 


Tse Trists or Lesanon.—The Maranites, whe, with the 


| 
} 
! 
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For the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS. \ 
1 Love to muse away these evening hours, 
When wild thoughts over vale and mountain roam, 
Uncurbed and free—now among love-wreathed bowers, 
Now to the fireside of my youth's fond hore. 
Vesper his lone watch on aerial towers 
Has set, and twinkles from Night's temple dome— 
Greets each fond look from earth—shines in each tear 
Of the bright eye that leves to wander to his sphere. 


Such hours were always dear: there was a charm 
About them, when in boyhood’s wildest thrill. 
Alone with Danger, linking arm in arm, 
I clambered moss-crowned rocks, to reach the rill 
Atits pure fount, and with pulse beating warm, 
Drank from its pebbly brink, and up the hill 
Sull hastened, till I reached its woodland height, 
Whence I could gaze o’er earth and starry heavens bright 


The birds had ceased their whisperings of song ; 
The breeze brought nothing but the murmuring pley 
Of meadow rivulets with their lily-throng 
And wasting fragrance of the flowers of May : 
Thea did my young heart, in its first hopes, long 
For the pure world of beauty far away, 
Where yonder Pleiades do shine and sing, 
And Fancy, wildly wandering, never folds her wing 
I feel the breath of Spring ; the violet opes 
Its dew-drop eyes, and on its knotted stem 
The purple wild-rose spreads its leafy cups, 
The yine its emerald leaves—a glistening gem, 
On each, of moonlight ; the tall forest tops 
Are bursting into gorgeeus bloom like them : 
Hew bright and beautiful a bride is Spring, 

Coming to deck her own loved halls, Old Wyoming ! 
But fairest wert thou, Spring, when Gertrude dwelt 
Among these hills, and was thy playmate here ; 

When for her fallen beauty Nature felt, 
And planted thy sweet roses by her bier 
Then, thy rude garlands formed the Warrior's belt, 
And flowers his helinet for the War's career ; 
E’en now some shadows of that time are cast 
Over many a heart, though flitting, like a day-+dream, past. 
Wyoming Valley, May, 1841. H. W.N. 





For the New-Yorker. 


THE ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR COUSIN. 
No. I. 

We have found Sensualism in India; let us now see if we 
can alse find Idealism, Scepticism, and Mysticism. We will 
_ begin with the Idealism. 

Yes, Idealism also in India. I find ineontestable traces of 
it in the Niaya dialectics. This school, as simple dialectics, 
Sensualisn and Ideal- 
ism; and yet it contains a philosophy wholly opposed to the 
Sensualism of Kapila. 


consider the Niaya system more attentively. 


To see this clearly, it is necessary to 


The Vedas 


Druses and other tribes of Lebanon, are now exciting so. somewhere say there are three means of knowledge :—1. 
much interest, as the opponents of Ibrahim Pacha in Syria | Things must be called by the same mames which the Vedas 


fre, accerding to De la Martine, brave and hke all moun- | 


thineers, warriors by nature. They could muster in 1832, at 
the bidding of Emir Beschir, ther head, to the number of 30 
or 40,000 men, either to defend the 


, and which, like the Vedas, are sacred. 2. Things 


t must be defined—that is, we must inquire what their proper- 
ses of their moun- | “¢* 29d characters are. 


2. We must consider whether our 


tains, or rush upon the plain, and make Damascus, or the | definitions are legitimate or illegitimate. The Niaya school 


towns of Syria tremble. 


Their populaticn is upwards of | 
200,000, and increasing daily by their attention to agricul- | 
ture, which has cevered the sides of Lebanon with traces of |, 


is founded on this passage in the Vedas, and, by this authori- 
ty, gives itself up to a bold system of dialectics, yet withowt 


mulberry, fig, olive, and plum trees, almost up to the highest, ©°*T Stepping beyond the consecrated circle of Indian ortho- 


crags. Their vi 
monastry, occupi 


of piety and industry. 
exterted from the P 
and no where are this bedy so pure, so venerable, and sotraly 
pious, so that crime is almost unknown throughout the country. 

In short, De la Martine observes, that should he ever be 
obliged to i 
of villages of these Maronites, at the foot or on 
the descent of Lebanon, in the bosom of a simple, religious, 
and benevolent population, uader the palm and orange trees 
of one of the gardens of their mountains, within view of the 
sea. ‘I may wpm yy says he, ‘but I imagine great 
destinies may be r 


nation, primative in its merals, religion, and courage, pos- relations. 


sessed of the traditional virtue of the Patriarchs, of preperty, 
® portion of liberty, and much patriotism; and who, by simi- 
larity of religion and other relations of faith and commerce, 
oe arene om and a i with Western 
civilization. @ man of talent spring them, 
— of estimating the future, and Giepooed to ally him- 
self with European pewer, he would have ne difficulty in re- 
enacting the wonders of Mehemet Ali, Pacha ef Egypt, and 
would leave behind him the veritable germ of Arabian empire. 
Pilgrimage to the Hely Land 


iate himself, he should make choice of one |) 





| quality, action, generality, individuality, and relation. What- 
for the Maronite people—a virgin || °v@F We consider, must be viewed under some one of these | 
The object before you appears to be a substance | 


es exceed 200, each having its well buils| doxy. Hence the Niaya philosophy. It consists of short 
by about 100 monks, who are, besides, | 
all laborious peasants, raising silk, corn, &c., and are models || 
Though rigid Catholics, they have | ; . 

rmission for the clergy to marry, | only some of its more important particulars. 


aphorisms, Soutras, divided into five books or lessons, ench 
of whish is separated into two days’ work. I shall point out 


| 


1. The sacred terms, revealed in the Vedas, are the funda- 


mental terms of human language—the terms which express 
|, only the most simple ideas, that is te say, the most general | 


point of view under which the mind can regard things. Ac- 
cording to the most accredited opinion ef the Niaya school, 
these simple ideas are six in number. They are substance, 


| or @ quality; it appears active or passive, general or particu- 
like some other object. In this school, these are the most 
the terms to which all others may be reduced. These are 


tle in India, and we shall again find him there. 





2. The next print respects our means of knowledge. They 


, lar, endowed with or deprived of certain forces, like or un- 
general peints of view, the most simple elements of thought, 


precisely the Categories of Aristotle. Here then is Aristo- i 


ure four, namely: immediate perception or sensation, induc- 
tion, analogy, and right affirmation. Ameng these means of 


‘ knowledge, induction plays a very great part. Now induc- 


tion is necessarily compesed of different terms. According 
to the Niaya school, « complete induction has five terms. 

1. The proposition to be proved; ‘ this mountain is burn- 
ing.’ 

2. The reason en which the argument rests ; ‘ for it smokes.’ 

3. The example ; ‘that which smekes is burning, as the 
kitchen fire.’ 

4. The application to the case in hand; ‘the same is true 
of the mountain which smokes.’ 

5. The conclusion; ‘therefore this mountain is burning.” 

This complete argument is specially called Niaya, that is, 
reasoning, par excellence; and it seems the school of Govo- 
ma took its name from this form of argument, the master- 
mece of dialectics. But, in use, the Niaya is often reduced tw 
three terms, as follows : ‘ What smekes is burning ; the moun- 
tain smokes; therefore the mountain is burning.’. Thus re- 
duced, the Niaya is neither more nor less than a regular syllo 
giom. Here then is the Syllogism, the second master-piece 
of Aristotle, found on the banks of the Ganges. Hence 


' arises the following historival problem :— Did the paripateti 


cian Syllogism eome from India, or did India borrow it from 
Were the Greeks the educators of the Hindoos, 
a problem on which we can only stam 


Greece? 
or their disciples !"’ 


‘mer out hypotheses, and which, in the actual state of our 


knowledge, is wholly inselvable. Until we have more infor- 
mation respecting the communications whieh may have taken 
place between India and Greece, in the time of Alexander, 
or at some other unknown period, we must submit to assign 
the existence of the Syllogism and Categories, in both India 
and Greece, to the native energy of the human mind itselt 
But if the human mind was well able to produce the Syllo- 
gism in India, it was not able to produce it in a day, for it 
supposes a long intellectual eulture. The first fruit of the 
human mind is the enthymeme. [In one idea the mind per- 
ceives another by means of a third, more general, which 11 
scizes so rapidly as not to be conscious of its presence, even 
while it is affected by it. In all reasoning, oral or tacit, in- 
stinctive or developed, there is a major; and this major, 
clearly or confusedly perceived, determines the mind ; but it 
is not always taken account of, and the fundamental process 
of reasoning, for a long time, remains buried in the depths 
of thought; and, certainly, accumulated efforts, continued 
through years added to years, are necessary to unbury it, and 
assign it its legitimate place in the exterior mechanim, 
which reproduces and faithfully represents the internal move- 
ment of thought, in the ebscure and complex phenomeaon of 
reasoning : and this simple fact, the existence of the regular 
Syllogism in the Niaya dialectics, isan unanswerable demon 
stration that India has reached a high degree of intellectual 
The regular Syllogism attests a high culture, and 
at the same time augments it. It is impossible that the form 
of thought sheuld not have an influence on thought itself ; 
and that the decomposition ef reasoning, into three essential 
terms which constitute it, should not render more distiact 
and sure the relations of congruity or incongnnty which 
unite or separate thom. When brought together, the major, 
the minor, and the consequence, manifest their true rela- 
tions, of themselves, and the simple virtue of their precise 
| enumeration and regular di ti s the introduc- 


' pis 


tion of relations too chimerical, and dissipates the phantoms 


culture 





) with which imagination fills the intervals of reasoning. The 


rigor of the form is reflected on the operation of thought — 

_ It communicates itself to the language of reasoning, and very 
soon to the general language itself... .... ] If we may rely 
on the testimony of M. Abel Remusat, the old Chinese Phi- 
losophy did not go beyond the enthymeme. The Syllogism 
does not seem to be indigenous to any part of the East, ex- 
cepting India. 

3. T hasten to reach a third point in the Niaya Philosophy, 
_which leads directly to the end T have in view. After hav- 
ing treated of thought, proof, aud the Syllogism, this schoo! 
undertakes to join example tu precept; it essays to apply 
the means of knowledge to the objects of knowledge.— 
Hence arise twelve questions, which, completely resolved 
and exhausted, terminate in twelve theories. And what i+ 
the first of these questions? What is the first object, to 
which the Niaya Philosophy applies itself? Is it here, as in 
the philosophy ef Kapila, where we find the soul in the se- 
venteenth rank, the result of seventeen anterior principles ? 


No. Colebrook attests that the first question to which the 
| Niaya dialectics are applied respects the soul. The first 














i 
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rank is given to the seul, and -this isa good omen. And 
what is the result arrived at? It is, that the soul is distinct 
from the body, in its elements and ergans. You perceive 
we are already in a philosophy wholly different frem that of 
Kapila. Let us listen to it:—* The soul is entirely distinct 
trom the body ; it is infinite in its principle; and at the same 
time that it is infimite in its principle, it is a special substance, 
different in each individual; it has special attributes, as 
knowledge, will, desire—attributes which are incongruous to 
ull other substances, and which constitute a special existence 
tor the being who has them.” Here is an avowed Spiritual- 
ism. Additional extracts would show ether signs ef it; for 
example, in speaking of time, this philosophy declares, that | 
though events succeed each other ia time, or duration, they 
wholly constitute it, and that time has a principle wholly dif- 
ferent from the succession ef events—a principle which is 
one, eternal, infinite. It is the same with the idea of space. 
It is obvious, then, that here is a system of Spiritualism. 
But it is a Spiritualism very incomplete and very prudent.— 
I, it the last word of Idealism in India? No; and could I | 
unfold the details of the Vedanta Philosophy, you would see | 
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or for some other reason, has, in the course of time, attached 
itself to the ancient orthodoxy, that is, to the Vedama Phi- 
losophy, the Mimansa, and the Vedas, and which, falling 
from ene extreme to another, as the human mind always 
does, has united itself to the most mythological schoel in In- 
dia, the Souranas ; hence comes the Sankhya Pouranika phi- 

losophy. Axd this school represents that critical moment, 
in the development of the human mind, when, after the strug | 
gle between two dogmatisms, and the appearance more or | 
less considorable of scepticism, the mind leaves — 
of idealism and sensualism, and feeling the need of faith, 

throws itself back to believe something, under the yoke of | 





} 
| 








It was by searcely less than miracle, that I escaped the 
general doom of horror in which all that were brave, noble, 
and loyal, were involved on the ruin of the royal cause.— 
Early in the disastrous year 1793, I quitted Paris, and took 
the road to Bordeaux. Good Heavens! what a different as- 
pect did the oomey poem, from that which it wore when I 
traversed the same districts in 1788. The steps of an inva- 
ding army never left such frightful traces behind it, as the 
fell strides of the demon of anarchy had impressed in the 
once smiling provinces of the South. My heart bled at the 
scenes of slaughter and devastation which every where met 
my eyes; but the farther I traveled from Paris, tie less fre- 
quent became the sight of half-burned chateaus, desolated 
villages, and the unburied remains of the hapless victims of 
the bloody oppressors, who, under the name of the cham- 


the old, established orthedoxy. There is another Sankhya | pions of liberty, committed excesses against life and property, 


| school which rejects fatalism, materialism, and atheism ; it is; 84h as never yet disgraced the annals of the most despotic 


cit : . |, monarchical tyranny. 
the Sankhya of Patandjali, of which I have already spoken. | "Toe late ina wintry af ek Se ae 
As this school is theistical, it is not hostile to orthodoxy; | mination of my gloomy and perilous journey, and beheld, 
but as it is always Sankhya, though it is not impious, yetit is || once more, my native towers, beneath whose dark shadows 
always an independent philosophy. And what is the Sank- || the waters hd oe ane ya: ged oper a 
TT . . ° . sun was setti 
hya-Patandjali theism ? Is it a true philosophy, wise enough | wild meena seemed hd onthe the ptnatng po - 
to renounce gensualism and yet be truly independent? No: | guine lines with which the whole horizon was tinged, were, 





that Idealism in India has had a development quite as vast | 
as that of Sensualism. 
The Vedanta Philosophy is the Idealist Philosophy in In- 


dia; therefore it is the most obscure. Colebrook has reser- me. This work is called Sankhya-Pravatchana, and is divi. | before me. A thousand 


I read in Colebrook, that the theism of Patandjali is an ab- | to my oe and excited faney, like reflections of the 
surd fanaticism. And, if I ceuld doubt the perfect exact- | 8°P€s of blood then transacting im the metrepolis. But I 


|| ness of this statement, the mere titles of the different parts 
|| of the work, which is its principal monument, weuld convince 


| paused not to centemplate the stormy aspect of the heavens ; 
|| my lLeart was bound to earth, and fondly anticipating earthly 
| joys. Home, with all its peaceful and pure delights, was 
sweet and tender recollections 


ved it for the last subject of his labors, and his account of it | ded into four books. The titles ef these books are as follows: | TUShed ever my soul, and suffused my eyes with tears. The 


has not appeared. But, happily, in announcing his future 


memonr of it, he has, ia a few words, given us the result of | templation. 3. On the Exercise of superior powers. 4. | 


his inquiries, and this is sufficient for our purpose. He de- 
clares expressly, that “the Vedanta Philosophy is a subtle 
system of Psychology and Metaphysics, which goes to deny 
the existence of matter.” This conclusion is sufficient. It 
throws light on all its antecedents, and makes us acquainted 
with its processes and feundations. Thus we see, tha: Ideal- 
,sm in India has net been more happy than Sensualism. The 
Vedanta Philosophy and that of Kapila have been equally 


extravagant, and thus India has had the two excessive dog- | 


matisms, which have filled the first part of every epoch in 
the history of Philosephy. Colebrook bears witness to the 
struggle between these dogmatisms. It aypears in the na- 
merous Sankhya ané Vedanta commentaries, between which 
perpetual war has been waged. Therefore we should ex- 
pect to find scepticism in India ; for it is impossible that two 
contrary dogmatisms should centend, without realizing mu- 
tual overthrow, aud giving rise to serious doubts of the cor- 
rectness of both the one and the other. But we must keep 
in view that Philosophy in India forms only the first epoch 
in the History of Philosophy, the rich and powerful debut.— 
But the human mind makes its debut, not by scepticism, but 
bv dogmatism ; therefore India should be full of dogmatism, 
and seepticism should have but small place there. This is 
what reasoning says, and it is what facts say also. 

According to modern travelers, it is a deplorable spectacle 
to behold into what profound scepticism and indifference the 
Pundits of India have fallen; and, a¢ to ancient India, I find 
in Colebrook a number of isolated passages which indicate 
considerable scepticism, but there is above all, one passage 
which I will cite, a passage from the principal commentary 
of the Kapila school, the Karika. I give it in the words of 
Colebrook : ‘‘ Neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor do I ex- 
ist." [Cousin renders it: ‘‘Je ne suispas; ne moi, ni rien 
qui soit mien n’existe.””] Here then is absolute nihilism, 
the last fruit of scepticism. But this is only a phrase, and 
isolated phrases do not constitute a system. Colebrook 
speaks of no Indian schools as positively and explicitly scep- 
ucal. Scepticism is found only here and there in systems 
otherwise dogmatic, and particularly in the system of Kapila, 
so that the little scepticiem which exists in India seems to 
spting out of sensualism. It is interesting to establish be- 
yond doubt the history of the formation of the different sys- 
tems. 

But if there is but little scepticism in India, a superabundance 
of mysticism is found there. Let us endeavor to fixthe origin 
of mysticism, the better to comprehend its nature. You remem- 
ber that the Sankhyais @ school of independent philosophy, and 
that in the bosom of this vast school, is the particular school call- 
ed the Sankhya of Kapila, which pushes independence to hete-_ 
rodoxy and impiety; and which, being sensual in its bases, | 
terminates in materialism, fatalism, and atheism, with full 





knowledge and consent. But the Sankhya has produced 
many ether systems, beside the sensual philosophy of Ka- 
pila; it has numerous different branshes, and among others 
one which, proceeding from the same trunk with this hete- 


|| 1, On Centemplatien. 2. On the Means of arriving at Con- 


| On Ecstacy. Nothing is plainer than that here is mysticism, 
| and mysticism with some of its better traits, as theism and 
| independence ; but also some of its most extraordinary char- 
|| acteristics, namely, the substitution of ecstacy for the regu- 
| lar process of reasoning, and the pretension to superior 
| powers. 
But I have other evidence of mysticism in India, better 
| than any thing furnished by Colebrook, namely, a Pantand- 
| jali monument ; Imean the Bhagavad-Gita. 

From ‘ The British Miscellany ’ for April. 
THE VENDEEAN. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


I was the heir of a Count of the illustrious house of Mont- 
morenci—a name which | still feel pleasure in claiming as 
| my own, and which once would not have been heard by 


| Frenchmen without reverence; but it was one of the offects | 


| of the Revolution to destroy those generous and ennobling 
| sentiments which inclined the nation to honor, with peculiar 
res the descendants af her heroes. 
t the commencement of the events which terminated so 
' fatally for the King and his friends, I was, according to the 
custom of the young Nebility, married, very early in life, to 
the heiress of an illustrious family; but the tender age of my 
| bride rendering our espousals a mere ceremony, I joined my 
| regiment at Paris, leaving her under the care of my parents 
at the Chateau de Montmorenci, where, with my younger 
sister, she continued te chase the buttertly, and seek the wild 
| rose, on the flowery banks of the ery in “es poe 
iness of youth, long after the political horizon assu- 
item sufficiently alarming to fill the hearts of sol- 
|| diers and statesmen with dismay. 


} 


| Petite Eugenie, as 1 used playfully to call my espoused; and, 
| though the letters from every member of my family now 
| teemed with praises of her beauty and charming qualities, I 
only thought of her as the pretty child with whom I had 
|| played at ‘Colin Maillard’ one day, and, in compliance with 
| my father’s commands, wedded the next. Probably, the re- 
| membrance that she was a wife only recurred to the young 
|| Countess de Montmorenci at those times when an accidental 
| glance at her own reflection in the mirror convinced her of 
| her improving loveliness, and caused her ideas to rest, for a 
moment, on her absent husband, 
| _ That husband, so interesting to thee, as the master of thy 
|| destiny, and yet so little known; that being, to whom thy 


| 





|| faith was pledged and thy hand given, before thou couldst — 


|| know whether thy heart would, in after years, ratify that 
|| solemn plight—in what light did his image, when it eccu- 
| pieda place in thy thoughts, appear to thee, my gentle, my 
|| unsophisticated Eugenie ? 
| It is not to be supposed that my feelings had assumed a 
| lover-like cast toward my distant, and almost forgotten bride, 
|| at the stormy and eventful period of which I speak. I was 
| a young and ardent soldier, a Frenchman, and a Montmo- 


that I conducted myself as such in the fearful scenes which | 

and followed the disastrous flight of the royal fam- | 

ily to Varennes. That my arm was once suceessfully inter- | 

between my royal master and the pike of a regicide, | 

won me the tearful thanks of the Queen, and the knot of | 
white ribbons which Madame Elizabeth took from her sleeve 

and presented me with on that occasion, as the only tangible » 

mark of her esteem which fortune had left in her power to 

bestow; was proudly worn by me, and long preserved as a | 

relic of that divine Princess of whom the world was not 





rodoxy, either through weariness of the sensualist dogmatism, 


worthy, 


|| Four years had, indeed, glided away, since I had seen Ma | 


renci: and, after saying this, it is scarcely necessary to add, | 


| next moment I was in the hallowed circle of that hearth 
| where my place had been se long vacant. 
| I received the fund embraces of my venerable father, and 
the rapturous caresses of my sisters, who flew to my arms 
| in a sweet rivalry of affection with each ether. But who 
|, was she who checked the first impulse which had inclined 
| her to hasten with the rest to greet me, and now timidly 
|| awaited my approach with downcast eyes, and a cheek flushed 
, with hues of transcendant brightness, and whe was no less 
distinguished from her fair companions by this beautiful re- 
serve, than by her superior loveliness? 
] paused, and gazed upon her in speechless admiration— 
her radiant cyes met mine, and were instantly withdrawn ; 
but there was meaning in that brief glance which told me in 
language which werds never yet possessed, that it was my 
| wedded love, whose virgin affections courted my tance. 

And was this peerless creature indeed my own? and Si her 
* tearful smiles sweet approval of my passion, when, for- 
= of the security of a husband, I poured forth a lover's 
| hopes and fears at her feet? Who shall paint my raptures 

that evening, when, seated by the side of my adorable Eu- 
| genie, with her fair hand my willing prisoner, and ever and 
anon replying timidly to the fend pressures of mine? A few 
evenings after my arrival at home, too happy in my present 
bliss to anticipate any thing but joy for the futare, | was de- 
tailing to the dear domestic circle, a brief narrative of the 
perilous scenes in which I had been engaged, full of loyal 
and parental eathusiasm, and my sisters pale with the inten- 
sity of interest, urged me to proceed. My young and beau- 
tiful wife, meantime, in the sweet familiarity which bridal 
love permits, concealing her tearful agitation in my bosom, 
listened with breathless attention to my recitals of my past 
sufferings and dangers. 

“Hark!” exclaimed my sister, Isabelle, breaking in upon 
, my narrative, “it thunders. I judged rightly, when1 said 
those gloomy clouds, at sunset, pertended a storm."”’ 

“ Thunder, in January!’ said Julie, laughing, ‘“ your ima- 
gination deceives you, my dear Isabelle; it is but the first 
rising of the wind; howling round these old turrets, that you 
hear.” 

“Tt is the hoarse murmur of the Garonne against foul 
weather,” whispered Eugenie, pressing closer to my heart.”’ 

“It is the distant yell of the savage mob, intent on mur- 
derous mischief,” exclaimed I, starting up—too familiar, 
alas! with that demoniac tone to mistake it for any other 
sound. 

The next moment, a » and breathless peasant rushed 
into the hall, exclaiming, in a shriek of terror, “‘ The Jaco- 
bims are come! Save yourselves, my lords and ladies! the 
villains have fired the village, and aré in full march for the 
Chateau !” 

At these dreadful words my sisters uttered a piercing 
scream, and flung themselves into my father’s arms, while 
my Eugenie, pale and cold as menumental marble, gazed en 
me in anguish, whose silencs was unutterably eloquent. 

Flight was, in our case, impracticable; and for resistance 
| we were but ill prepared—a few guns were, indeed, planted 
on the meuldering walls of the castle, but they were as old 
as the days of the Valois dynasty; and though they had 

layed their part with all proper eclat in the war of the 
eague, they had, sinee that time. been of no ether service 
than by an occasienal few de joie, announcing the birth ef 
a son, er the marriage of a daughter of the house of Mont- 
morenci. 

Could we have induced our foes to behold these once war- 
like apparatus with the same reverence which they excited 
among the neighboring peasantry, they might have stood us 
in good stead ; but they were too evidently a part of the old 
regime to claim the slightest respeet from those with whem 
we had to deal. 

In this extremity we marshaled our faithful household 
band in the great hall, where I briefly explained to them the 
danger with which we were threatened, and the hopelessness 
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of expecting quarter from the wretches by whom we were jr could not avert my eyes from het face, 
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which became 


cs | ranks, now broken on rp bem: It was then that I came 
about to be assailed, and I offered to such as might choose to | and less life-like, in its icy composure, till, but for the light || up with the desolator of 


avail themselves of it, permission to quit the castle, and pro- 
vide singly for their ewn safety. 
declaring themselves ready to stand by us to the last drop of 
their bleod. 


We then distributed amerg them the pikes and fire-arms | 


which had for so many years lain in rust and darkness in the 
armory of the castle, and prepared ourselves to repel the ter- 
rible attack with which we were menaced, I thrilled with 
rage and horior, as the fiend-like clamors of the mob, mixed 
with the wild swell of the Marsellois hymn, approached 
more near, recalling to my memory the frightful scenes of the 
2d and 3d of September, and filling me with indescribable 
pangs when I ¢ on the devoted circle around me.— 

ut on her, the bright treasure of my soul, I looked not—I 
could not meet the eyes of my beloved. Eugenie in the mo- 


ment when I felt that the torch of bridal love was about to | 


be extinguished in bleod. 
I will not describe the particulars of a contest so hepeless 


and unequal as that which ensued, when the armed rabble, | 


whom I will not dignify by the name of soldiers, burst into 
the hal! with a yell, whose demoniac tones, sleeping or wak- 
ing, hav + never since been absent from my ears. 

That frightful outery was echoed by the shrieks of the ter- 
rified females, and I, maddened by the sound, fought with 
the fury which.may be imagined by those from whom the ob- 
ject of their love is about to be torn for ever. Alas, the des- 
peration of our defence availed us nothing. The blaze of our 
hospitable hearth was qnerched with the heart’s blood ef my 
venerable father, and I—miserable destiny! stood the last 
survivor of the defenders ef the castle, alone, amidst our foes, 
straining in my frantic grasp the broken sword that had failed 
me in my utmost need. 

I was weunded in several places, but I felt it not. I 
heeded not the deadly faintness which the loss of blood occa- 
sioned, for I saw one sister expiring on the bosom of my 
slawghtered father, and the ether, despite her youth and love- 
liness, pierced by the pike of a monster in the bonnet rouge, 
and I beheld my divine Eugenie in the hands of the murder- 
ous rabble. 

At this sight, I wrenched, in the resistless fury of despair, 
a sabre from one of my assailants, and breaking through the 
tenfold numbers that oppesed me, I eleft the skull of the 
ruffan who had twisted his profane hands in her leng fair 
heir. But the next moment I was overpowered, borne to the 
earth, and bound hand and foot, amidst the brutal laughter of 
the mocking fiends who filled the halis of my fathers. 

It was then that my Eugenie, with the fond intrepidity of 


conjugal love, broke from the grasp of the inhuman wretches | 


who had seized her, and, forgetful of every consideration 


but the danger with which she saw me threatened, threw | 


herself at the feet of their savage leader, and with clasped 
hands and streaming eves implored my life. 

I saw her stagger and fall heavily on the marble pavement, 
but I was spared the agony of behoiding more, for in my 
frantic struggles to loose my fettered hands, the bloed poured 
in torrents from my unstanched wounds, and I fainted from 
utter exhaustion. 


I revived nat till the gray light of morning was beginning | 


to steal threugh the gothic windows of this fatal reom: 
where lately the shout, the shriek, the fearful din of battle 
resounded, silence deep as that of the grave now prevailed. 


The ruffians had wrought their work of spoil and murder, | 


and were gone; but they had departed without dealing me 
the coup de grace, leaving me the only living thing in the 
house of death. 

In the first mements of returning consciousness I was like 
one who had been under the influence of a frightful dream. 


I endeavored to raise my bleeding stiffened limbs from the | 


cold marble, and became sensible ef the pressure of the 
cords on my swollen ancles and wrists, which not enly re- 


strained me from rising, but caused every movement to be || 


attended with the most excruciating pain. 

And oh! the scene on which my unclosing eyes first rested ! 
How shall I describe it? The mangled relics of my faithful 
follewers were scattered around me, gashed and disfigured. 
Near them, my noble father was stretched in his gore, with 
my slaughtered sisters on cither side of him. And there— 
why do I live to tell it?—rconspicuous even in death, from 
her superior loveliness, with her fair ringlets spread in beau- 
tiful luxurianee on the marble pavement, but disheveled and 
stained with blood, lay my murdered bride, with the «ame 
look of angelic sweetness and purity that she wore in life, 
and scarcely paler than when terror for the danger that me- 
naced me, had ehased the roses from her tender cheek. The 
ruffians had destroyed, but had not defaced, that brightest 
master-piece of nature; even their hard hearts bad spared 
that outrage ; and but for the crimson stream that continued 
te issue from her bosom,—that besom which love had formed 
in its most perfect mould,—I could have imagined, from 
her serene and beautiful a nce, that she only slept. 
How often in the phrenzy of my despair did I call upon her 
to awake, and con her by every tender epithet to revive 
and answer me, if but by a look, and then struggled with my 
bonds till they were buried in the bloody circles which they 
impressed om my lacerated flesh. But I regarded it not—I 
scarcely seemed to feel the bodily tortures which my own 
fierce impatience so keenly aggravated. I heeded not the 
smart of my unbound wounds, sor the cold that benumbed 
my eramped and stiffened limbs; I was conscious of nothing 
but tke istracting sight before me. 

Hour afier hour glided away, but their flight-was only 


le to me from the 
the sweet flower that lay conte dr Wenentonn me. 1 


This they to aman refused, | 


| wrongs, like ours, have rendered 
I j light revealed 


motion of the fair ringlets that waved in bright profusion 
round her polished brow, she would rather have resembled | 
‘| a beautiful alabaster statue overthrown from its base, than the 
fading relics of frail mortality. 

The first beams of the sun played over those divine fea- 
tures, and its parting radiance tinged with a deceitful resy | 
celor that pale fair ckeek—but oh! how different was that | 
tint from the blush of health and animation that so lately 
\adorned it! Yet it was with tearless eyes that I gazed on 
| this wreck of all my earthly Mine was an agony too | 
intense for the softer effusions of grief, and the vielent emo- | 
‘| tiens which had induced me to dash my fettered limbs against | 
| the unconscious: marble on which I was stretched, and to 
| struggle with my bonds with frantic vehemence, had sub- 
sided into stern and sullen gloom. 

I ceased to call on death to end my sufferings ; my feelings 

had suddealy undergone a complete revulsien. [| became 
| desirous ef living—of living for revenge. 
That word rang on my ear in all the varieties of grief, 
/ madness, and rage, through the live-long night. The very 
elements repeated it I heard it in the wind that moaned | 
| through she gothic passages of the castle—the swollen wa- 
ters of the Garonne murmured the same. I read it in the | 
faces of the murdered victims that lay areung me. Yea, 
each had found a voice that breathed in earthly tones— Re- 
venge us!" 

My own despair echeed the same from the depths of my 
breaking heart, and my lips pronounced it in accents, whose 
| piercing agony might have roused the cold forms areund me 
repose of death, till I sank once more into tempe- 


i 


| from 
| rary unconsciousaess of life and misery. 

| Whea suspended animation was at length restored, I found 

§ myself in the cottage of a neighboring psasant, whom curi- 

I osity had prompted to enter the castle, where, finding me yet 
| living among the dead, he had kindly removed me to his 





my house. He was surrounded 


\ by the officers of his staff, who had rallied for his defence ; 


but I cut my way th 


h them all and rushed upon him with 
the spring of a tiger. 


r he were panic-struck by the 


| resistless fury of my attack, or the unexpected sight of the 


man whom he had so deeply injured, paralyzed his arm, I 
know not; but at the moment I wrenched the sabre from 
his faltering grasp, he uttered a dastardly prayer for quarter. 

“ Miscreant !"’ I fiercely exclaimed, “ know me for Charles 
Philippe, of Montmorenci; the last time you and I met, 
your sword was red with the blood of all my house, Such 
mercy as you gave to grey-haired age and tender youth, and 


| woman's helpless loveliness, expect from the son, the brother, 


and the husband of your victims.” 

I cocked my pistol as I spoke, and raised my arm to fire ; 
but at that moment his young son, a woble boy of fifteen, 
who had fought by his side during the whole of this hot 


skirmish, threw himself at my feet, and clasping my knees 


| implored his father’s life with a flood of tears. 


| thought and nightly dream. 


Had all the armies of the Republic or te prevent 
my vengeance, they should not have fo: me to resign it: 
The hope of one day obtaining it, had been my perpetual 
I had panted for it with a ve- 
hemence, of which no one can form an idea who has not been 


| outraged as I had been; and now that it was in my power, 


the tears of a simple boy had shaken my purpose. The 
youth perceived my hesitation, and redoubled his prayers. I 
looked round upon the officers of my regiment, but there 
was a stern silence among them, and | read in ‘their counte- 


' nances that they disapproved my relentings. The bey was 


, humble dwelling, bound up my wounds, and laid me on his | 


| own bed. 

| My wounds, though numerous, were not dangerous: my 
loss of blood had been considerable, but my chief sufferings 
arose from mental anguish and hopeless recrets—maladies 

| which render life insupportable, but seldom bring it to a 
, close; and I, slowly, but surely, recovered to brood in cure- 
less despair over the utter desolateness of my lot. I was 
not ungrateful to the compassionate peasant who had pre- 
served my miserable existence ; but I fear he must have 


considered me as ungracieus in my sullen resistance to all || 


his attempts at consolation. 
One day, he came to me with a countenance so full of 
trouble, that I demanded the cause. 


“* Alas! Monsieur,” said he, ‘ there has a decree gone forth 


deneuncing the punishment of death against those who dare | 


to conceal or harbor Aristocrats. 
‘my want of hospitality that induces me to tell ven this ; 
| but it is one of the precious fruits of this accursed reign of 
| liberty, that no man may dare to call his hearthstone his 
| own. It is now a crime against the nation t# efler a fainting 
| traveler a cup of celd water till one has read his passport ; 

and a man’s ignorance of letters will not preserve him from 
| the guillotine if he omit that ceremony. Oh, we had none 


It is not,” he continued, | 


of these oppressions before the freedom of France, and the |) 


equal rights of man, were established.’ 

I perceived the alarm of my worthy host; and unwilling 
| to imperil him by a lenger residence under his roof, I bade 
him whey and commenced my journey to La Vendée, 
; where the white standard bad been triumphantly raised by 

| Lescure Charrette, La Roche Jaquelin, and other heroes, 
whose bold and successful enterprises had already inspired 
the loyal with hope. But what was hope to me? I steod 


conscious of it also, and his sobs became audible. I looked 
in the face of the suppliant, and my purpose failed. -It might 
be weakness—it might be false sensibility; but 1 could not 
deliberately take the life which I had sought so fiercely through 
every shape of peril. 

“Go!” I exclaimed, lowering the upraised weapon of de- 
struction as I spoke. “* A Montmorenci will not degrade 
himself by becoming an executioner. Outraged as I have 
been, I cannot shed the blood of a father in the sight of his 
son. 

I sternly turned away as I coneluded, and, mounting my 
horse, took the road to Quiberon in great agitation. But 
there were other Beurdelais among the victors who beheld, 
in this monster, the desolater of their homes as well as mine ; 
and ere I had ridden 200 yards from the spot, the long and 
terrible cry of vengeance which rent the air, followed by a 
general discharge of fire-arma, told me that the savage de- 
stroyer of my hopes and happiness had paid the earthly for- 
feit ef his crimes. 

Why should I pursue to its disastrous close, the glorious 
but ineffectual struggle which we upheld in La Vendée, or 
recount the hardships and privations which I, in common 
with the illustrious sufferers who, by means ecarcely less than 
miraculous, esca the sword and the scaffold, endured in 
a land of exile; or bitterer far, pourtray the indignant feel 
ings with which, on our return to our native country, it was 
ours, to behold our inheritance in the hands of strangers, 
while we continue to languish in poverty and obscurity 
True, the lily was triumphant, and the sceptre of France was 
«wayed by a Bourbons monarch ; but the King could not, the 
King dered not, redress the wrongs of his faithful adherents, 
lest he should be accused of leawing to the cause of the 
Bitras. 

I have suffered for the sake of my principles, and the ap 
wrebation of my ewn heart must be my sole reward. Age 
ue not cosled my loyalty, nor sorrow unnerved my arm. | 
am still rendy to draw my swerd in the cause of my rightful 


| prince ; and if there be any earthly event which could call « 


| alone in existence, and my widowed heart was fer ever with- | 


| ered and closed against its sunny influence. 
Vengeance was my object—vengeanee on the monsters 
| who had made my home a desert, and cut me off in the | 
|| morning of life from the sweet ties of kindred and of love. 
| It was this deep and bitter sense #f the irremediable wrongs | 
I had received, that nerved my arm with such fury as to dis- | 
' tinguish me even among men so celebrated for their valorous | 

achievements, by the name ef Le Terrible. 
By one of those casualties which scarcely appear the ef- 
fect of chance, the inkuman destroyer of all my happiness 


the reduction of that very district where the regiment which | 
I had organised was engaged in hot service. Frem the mo- | 


solitary throb of pleasure to this blighted heart, it would be 
to behold the last descendant ‘of Henri Quatre restored to 


| the throne ef his forefathers. 


—————— 

Srarncainc ron Treasvrae.—A story concerning the 
Duke of Mattei is much talked of. In rummaging ever his 
family papers, he found, in the handwriting of one of his an- 
cestors, a note which gave the following renseignement :— 
“ Go tothe garden, and so many feet from such a corner yeu 
will find a bronze nail driven into the wail: take it out, and 


| behind the place you will see a breaze key, with which open 
was appointed to the command of a brigade, employed in | 


ment that his vicinity became known to me, sleep forsook my |, 


nights, and my days were consumed in a restless fever of | 
impatience. The very air that he breathed was noxious and | 
oppressive to me, and the desire of revenge became the rul- | 
ing principle of my existence. I sought it in the field, and | 
‘in the trenches. I watched for it in the secret ambush, and 
i the nightly sortie 
day of battle, and through all the dread varieties of this tre- 
mendous warfare. At length the opportunity so lung, so ar- | 
dently desired, was mine. 
‘attacks on the camp of the Jacobins, which 
| name of Chouans, we surprised the biveuac, 


I pursued it with insatiable fury in the | certainty of the rest; and, having associated p 
] 
In one of those daring nightly |! 


procured us the || 
and succeeded H 


| in penetrating to the tent of their general, which he had va- | 


cated the moment before; but I followed on his traces like a 


| 


t which tok place among the overthrown 


tents. The foes were more than trebly our superiors in _ 


|| numbers ; but what are the odds of numbers to men whom 
? 


| blood-hound who has got scent of the skulking felon. I | 


him through the bloody mazes of the straggling but | 
neem || by his years but by what he has accomplished—by the use» 


a door that you will find built up so many yards north ef the 
nail : enter this door, and go down the ten steps: you will 
then come to another door, which the key will open, and this 
leads to a long gallery. You must then break open the wall 
at the bottom, and, ina niche behind it, yeu will discover 
very considerable treasures of my biding."’ The Duke went 
immediately to the garden: to his great joy found the nail, 
and sat to work with great secrecy to find the rest. By the 
truth of the second and third circumstance, he judged of the 
persens, 
and enjoined caution and secrecy, proceeded in his excave- 
tions. Every thing answered to the directions, and, when 
they came to the last wall, they broke it down, with full 
confidence that their labors would be crowned with success ; 
when, behold, in the niche was an enormous pair of horns, 
which the jocose ancestor had placed there. 
Swiaburn’s Courts of Europe. 





Lirr.—The duration of man’s life should not be estimated 


which he has made of time and The industri- 


| ous man lives longer than the drone, and by inuring our body 
desperate? The morning's | and mind to exercise and activity, we shall double 
the slaughter and confusion of our enemies’ | the years of our existence. 


more than 
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£ are ecattered—we are scattered—though a jolly band were we ' 
Some sleep beneath the grave-sod, and some are e’er the sea ; 
And Time hath wrought his changes on the few who yet remain ; 
The joyous band that ence we were we cannot be again. 
We are scattered—we are scattered '—U be reen, 
Where we played in boyish recklecnese' how fow Goren: 
And the hearts that beat so lightly im the joyousness of youth— 
Some are crumbled in the sepulchre, and tome have loss their truth. 
The Beautiful—the Beautiful are faded from our track ' 
We miss them and we mourn them, but we cannot larc them ‘ack, 
For an iron hath bound them in tts passionless embrace , 
We may weep, Cannot win them from their dreary resting -place. 
How mournfully—how mournfully the memery déth come 
Of the scenes of happiness around our childheod’s howe ' 
~ A ccbetary caduese to breading der the beast, 
A» it dwells upon remembrances from which it will not part. 
fhe eames emery —tey Gale oe 
The sparkhins poncho Gutter eiteathooniit anes 

e its 
They all have gone '—bet lof « light which Time cannot eclipes. 
The eet hood must ; 
Then comes the sense pee 
We will not, or we cannot fing its sadness from our breast ; 
We cling to it instinctively —we pant for its unrest ! 
We are scattered—we are scattered'—Yet may we meet again 
In a brighter and » purer sphere, beyond the reach of pain ; 
Where the shadows of this lower world can never cloud the eye, 
When the mortal hath put brightly on its Iamonrratity | 
—_—— 

From the last ‘ Dial.’ 


MAN THE REFORMER. 


A LECTURE, BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Ma. Parsinent, ano GewtLemen : 

[ wisn to offer to your consideration some thoughts on 
the yoo and general relations of Man as a reformer. | 
shall assume that the aim of each young mau in this asse- 
ciation is the very highest that belongs to a rational mind.— 
Let it be granted, that our life, as we lead it, is common and 
mean; that some of these offices and functions for which we 
were mainly created are grown so rare in society, that the 
memory of them is enly kept alive in old books and in dim 
traditions ; that prophets and pects, that beautiful and per- 
fect men, we are not now, ne, nor have even seen such; that 
some sources of human instruction are almest unnamed and 
unknown among us; that the community in which we live 
will hardly bear to be wld that every max sheuld be 
= to ecstasy or a divine illumination, and his daily walk 
elevated by intercourse with the spiritual world. Grant all 
this, as we must, yet I suppose none of my auditors—no 
honest and intelligent soul will deny that we ought to seck to 
establish ourselves in such disciplines and courses as will de 
verve that guidance and clearer communication with the spir- 





itual nature. And further, I will not dissemble my hope, | 


that each person whom I address has felt his own call to cast 


aside all evil customs, timidities, and limitations, and to be_ 


in his place a free and helpful wan, a reformer, a benefactor, 
not content to slip along th 

a spy, escaping by his nimbleness and ayologies as many 
knocks as he cam, but a brave and upright man, who must 
find or cut a straight road te every thing excellent in the earth, 
and not enly go honurably himself, but make it easier for all 
who follow him, te go in honor, and with benefit. 

In the history «f the world the doctrine of Reform had 
never such scepe as at the present heur. Lutherans, Hern- 
butters, Jesaits, Monks, Quakers, Knox, Wesley, Swedenborg, 
Bentham, in their accusations of society, all respected some- 
thing—church or state, literature or history, domestic usages, 
the market town, the dinner table, coined money. 
all these and all things else, hear the trumpet and must rush 


rough the world like a footman or | 


But now | 


to judgement—Christianity, the laws, commerce, schools, | 
the farm, the laboratery; and not a kingdom, town, statute, | 
rite, calling, man, er woman, but is threatened by the new | 


spirit. 

What if some of the objections and objectors whereby our 
institutiens are assailed are extreme axd speculative, and 
the reformers tend to idealism ; that only shows the extrava- 


gances of the abuses which have driven the mind into the | 


opposite extreme. It is when your facts and persons grow 
unreal aod fantastic by teo much falsehood, that the scholar 
flies for refuge to the world of ideas, and aims te recruit and 
replenish nature from that source. 
legitimate sway again in society, Ict life be fair and poetic, 


Let ideas establish their | 


and the scholars will gladly be lovers, citizens, and philan- | 


thropists. 


It will afford no security from the new ideas, that the old | 


nations, the laws ef centuries, the property and institutions 
of a hundred cities, are all built on other foundations. The 
demon ef reform has a secret deor inte the heart of every 


lawmaker, of overy inhabitant ef every city. The fact, that | 
a new thought and hope have dawned in your breast, should | 
apprise you that in the same hour a new light broke in upon 


A private hearts. That secret which you would | 
fain kee soon as you go abroad, lo! there is one stand- |, 
ing on the door-step, to tell you the same.” There is not the | 
most bronzed and pened moncy-catcher, who does nut, to | 
your consternation, 





he at least weuld die hard, but he trembles and flees. Thon 
the scholar says, “ Cities and coaches shall never impose on 


me again; for, behold every solitary dream of mine is rush- |, dishonest and unclean, to take each of us bravely his part, | 
That fancy | had and hesitated to utter | 
because you would Jaugh, the broker, the attorney, the mar- 


ing to fulfilment. 


{} 


|| The ways of trade are grown selfish to the borders of theft, | ties as men could be better discharged in that calling. Who 


|| and “a to the borders (if not beyond the borders) of 
i fraud. 


| 
( 


| 
* 


}aman delights to unlock to a noble friend; which he med- 


, only showing the brilliant result, and atoning for the manner 


, establish and 


_ science and love of an angel, and he is to get his living in the | 


‘he has no farm, and he cannot get one ; for, to earn money | 


t, quail and shake the moment he | young man. 
hears a questien prompted by the new ideas. We thought | tions is thus tainted—no matter how much of it is offered to | 
he had some semblance of ground to stand upen, that such as || us—we must begin to consider if it were not the xobler part 


| and youth as dreams; he must 
hood; and he must tke on him the harness of routine and 


+a consul, has taken oath that he is a Catholic, or has caused 


° vantages reaped from the division of labor, and set every 

to speak, I had been toe late. Behold, | man to make his own shoes, bureau, knife, » sails, 

+, and Wall-street begins to noted and needle? This would be to put men back inte bar- 

It caunet be wondered at that general inquest into | barism by their own act.’ I see no instant prospect of = 
abuses should arise in the bosom of society, when one con- | virtuous revolution ; yet I confess, I should not be pained 


siders the practical i iments that stand in the way of 
virtuous young men. The young man on entering life 
the ways to lucrative employments blocked up by abuses.— 


|, at a change which threatened a loss of some of the luxuries 
| er conveniencies of society, if it proceeded from a preference 
|| of the agricultural life out of the belief that our primary du- 
' could regret to see a high conscience and a purer taste exer- 
cising a sensible effect on young men in their choice of occu- 
pation, and thinning the ranks of competition in the labors 
of commerce, of law, and of state? It is easy to see thet 
the inconvenience would last but a short time. This — 
be great action, which always s the eyes of men. When 
many persons shall have dene tii, when the majority shal! 
admit the necessity of reform in all these institutions, thei: 
abuses will be redressed, and the way will be b again to 
the advantages which arise from the division of labor, and « 
man may select the fittest employment for his peculier talen: 
again, witheut compromise. “ “ “ “ “ " ° 
re 


RAHEL. 


he nig, ane of commerce are net intrinsically i 
unfit for a man, or less genial to his faculties, but these are | 
now in their general course so vitiated by derelictions and | 
abuses at which all connive, that it requires mere vigor and 
resources than can be expected of every young man, to right | 
himself in them; he is lost in them; he cannot meve hand 
or foot in them. Has he genius and virtue ? the less does he 
find them fit for him to grow in, and if he would thrive in 
them, he must sacrifice all the brilliant dreams ef boyhood 
forget the prayers of his child- 


ubsequiousness. If not so minded, nething is left him but 
to begin the world anew, as he does to put the spade iato 
the ground for food. We are all implicated, of course, in With brief Criticieme from her W 
this charge : jt is only necessary to ask a few questions as to |! 29 ~der reigemnncgy epee wag ge : 
the progress of the articles of commerce from the fields where || Rass and Carlyle possess, in more peints :han those w' 
they grew, to our houses, to become aware that we eat and || have noted above, a most remarkable affinity. They are both 
drink and wear perjury and fraud in a hundred commodities. || sturdy, truthful, warm-blooded, and combine the functiens ot 
How many articles of daily consumption are furnished us | concentrated, inward meditation, and strong clinging to out 
from the West Indies; yet it is said that, in the Spanish |-ward nature in « remarkable degree. Both are irregular 
islands, the venality of the officers of the government has || and unrhythmical, tortuous and even painful in the expression 
passed into usage, and that no article passes into our ships | of their thoughts on paper ; they both admire —— to ido! 
which has not been fraudulently cheapened. In the Spanish |! ®*™Y; and they are both very different from Goethe, ‘ Uh 
islands, every agent or factor of the Americans, unless he be || ™@" without a centre,’ as Schlegel said, the painter, the lite- 
; | rary decorator. But in this they agree with Goethe—and it 
is well symbolized in the above paradox—in that they habitu- 
ally look on man more as a natural growth than as the pro 
duct of self-culture. They are the natural antiyodes of Im- 
manuel Kant, who placed the whole man inthe self-directixg. 
| autocratic idea of duty. It is not our business here to argue 
| voints of this nature; we shall only say, that though the 
| Goethian manner of speech is apt to be misunderstood, it 
can only be so, and wrested to their own destruction, by men 
who are already sold to the flesh and the lusts thereof irre 
deemably. Rahel was as staunch an admirer of Fichte os 
of Goethe ; she possessed in large measure that true catho- 
| licity of mind which reconciles all apparent contradictions. 
We subjoin a few criticisms, from which the healthiness 


a priest to make that declaration fer him. The abolitionist 
has shown us our dreadful delt to the southern negro. In 
the island of Cuba, in addition to the ordinary abominations 
of slavery, it appears, enly men are bought for the planta- 
tions, and one dies inten every year, of these miserable bach- 
eiors, to yield us sugar. I leave for others whe have the 
knowledge, the part of sifting the oaths of our custom- || 
houses; I will not inquire into the oppression of the sailors ; || 
I will not pry into the usages of our retail trade. I content |) 
myself with the fact, that the general system of our trade, 
(apart from the blacker traits, which, | hope, are exceptions 
denounced and unshared by all reputable men,) is a system 


of coliihiness; ( oct Clatuaee ty Se high costumats of te | and soundness of Rahel’s taste may be sufficiently inferred 


man nature; is net measured by the exact law of —— . . 
: ‘ . _ : . healthy a 
ty; mech less by the sentiments of love and heroism; but is || There is a manly, straight-forward, healthy, English chara 

- > ter about them. 


a system of distrust, of concealment, of superior keenness, 
not of giving but of taking advantage. It is not that which || Tieck.—Tieck isa delightful, simple, versatileman—but a 
| a writer——lI will tell you what I think of Phantasus Out 
\| of that book I have learned something new, viz. that a man 
tay say the wisest and most delicate things, and yet be wea 
risome beyond al] endurance. To write good dialogue is, | 
| think, the most difficult of all literary preblems. Shakspeare. 
| Goethe, and Jean Paul in the Flegedjahre, have managed it 
| This contintous flow of life, with its numberless presuppos' 
| tions, and making itself manifest by the most delicate, but 
with cap and knee velunteers his confession, yet none feels | not therefore less characteristic traits, can be seized aud mir 
himself accountable. He did not create the abuse ; he can- || rored only by a mind at once vivacious, profound and easy. 
not alter it; whatis be! an obscure private person who must |! and there is required also for writing good dialogue, a cot 
get his bread. That is the vice—that no one feels him- || tinual presideney of judgement and discrimination in thy 
self called to act for man, but only asa fraction of man. It || midst of inspiration, a thing which succeeds only with the 
happens therefore that all such ingenuous souls as feel within | highest order of minds. Now comes Tieck with his rav 
themselves the irtepressible strivings of a noble aim, who by || speeches and ceunter-speeches, cunningly stuffed and ban 
the law of their nature must act for man, find these ways of | daged without any situation but the most arbitrary, which 
trade unfit for them, and they come forth from it. Such cases || shows neither men, nor place, nor any thing definite. Then 
are becoming mure numerous every year. || these poor phantasmagorists go a walking in such a phants 
But by coming out of trade you have not cleared yourself. | magovical country, talk me verily to death. One's only 
The trail of the serpent reaches into all the lucrative pro- || consolation is, when the rigmarele is out, and the first talker 
fessions and practices of man. Each has its own wrongs. | compliments himself en having ended the discussion, that 1 
Each finds a tender and very intelligent conscience a dis- || is all a matter of paper, and that no one can force us to hold 
qualification for success. Each requires of the practitiener a | a discourse of such kind with such ladies and gentlemen '— 
certain shutting of the eyes, a certain dapperness and com- | I should go sheer mad amid their saloons and their gardens 
pliance, an acceptance of customs, a sequestration from the | their waterfalls and their wells, their lifeless joke N 





itates on with joy and self-approval in his hour of love and 
aspiration ; but rather that which he then puts out of sight, 


of acquiring by the manner of expending it. I do noteharge 
the merchant or the manufacturer. The sins of our trade be- 
long to no elass, to no individual. One plucks, enc distributes, 
one eats. Every body partakes, every body confesses— 





sentiments of generosity and love, a compromise of private | no! Tieck is not the man for dramatic dialogues. He m 
opinion and lofty integrity. Nay, the evil custom reaches | s in his own person; he is no Geethe. He cannot tak 


a bit of life, and set it by itself, and frame it, and put thing. 


into the whole institution of property, until our laws which |; 
into it of which a man need not speak 


otect it seem not to be the issue of love and | 
reason, but of selfishness. Suppose a man is so unhappy as | 
to be born a saint, with keen perceptions, but with the con- | 


Gortur.—Have you not ebserved how great Goethe a!- 
ways is when he speaks of the stars, like Homer when he 
speaks of the sea? 

I see there is a fashion abroad of criticising and character- 
ising poets and ms, and how often does the name of 
Goethe stand at the beginnivg, at the end, in the middle.— 
There is a class of critics that wish to bring the great poet's 
works into a sort of natural series, one naming this first, the 


world ; he finds himself excluded frem all lucrative works; | 


enough to buy one, requires a sort ef concentration toward |, 
money, which is the selling himself for a number of years, || 
and to him the present hour is as sacred and inviolable as | 
any future hour. Of course, while anether man has no land, |) (4.0, that, in a chance enough sort of way so far as | have 
my tile to mine, your title to yours, is at once vitiated. | seen. Why do they not propose at once the question :—Ont 
Inextricable seem te be the twinings and tendrils of this evil, | of which one of Goethe's works might one draw the conclu- 
and we all involve ourselves in it the deeper by forming con- || sion that he could have made all the rest? If this question 
nexions, by wives and children, by benefits and debts. can be answered, then the starting-point of such a series is 

It is considerations of this kind which have turned the | found at once. It is evident, however, that to answer it re- 
attention of many philanthrepic and intelligent persons to || 


: ires study and thought, and an intimate organic knowledge 
the claims of manual labor as pe of the education of every | of ‘ee seats soul, and his whole poetical development, such 
If the accumulated wealth of the past genera- |. or every critic can boat. To the proposed question | 

|| should answer Tasso. 


Mapamr pe Stakt.—Madame de Staél is a hurricane 

| that incommodes me, nothing else; there is ne quietude in 
that woman. There is nothing that she will not be counting 
with his own hands, in the manual labor of the world. | upon her tinger-tips The Allemagne !—mere radofage 


But it is said, ‘ What! will you give up the immense ad- || and what is worse she is not always honest and true to her- 


to renounce it, and to put ourselves into primary relations 
with the soil and nature, and abstaining from whatever is 





















Germany from other sources, 
say? ts, observations, apercus, lectures, loose, ram- 

bling, and withoat — pee t, ne as- | 
similation, no blood to blood—this book pictures Germany as | 
a dark cold hold out of which sad tasmagoric figures | 
float, God-condemned to honesty, where, now and then, ' 
an unearthly sage sits, and magically meditates. And this | 
from her '—the woman without senses and without music !— | 
sneering at German universities, herself a walking, talking 

university—fie! fie! she is like all French women. There is _ 
no country in the world but France. Eye, ear and skin are | 
bewitched there, and only there. All the cottages are Greek | 
temples!—And yet I was there myself and saw it—frost as | 
m as in Berlin—weather not an inch better—our villages 

a thousand times more lovely—I know, in fact, nothing more 

sad than those stony, leafless and flowerless villages in the 

North of France. But so it is with the French women. The ! 
dear Lady Staél—for me her book is nothing else but a long | 









i i ow ae I can, || mint, it was certainly 
has bridged the ocean, and brought the lightnings from the | ble chair to rest on. 
clouds. By this magic word, Art and Science have advan- | When the mint-master had grown very rich, a young man, 
ced; Agriculture and Manufactures and Commerce flour- || Samuel Sewell name, came a courting his only d 
ished, and Civilization spread its elevating influence among | ian Guatensetlieamealdeaashetee but we will call 
the abodes of men. | her Betsey. Betsey—was a fine, hearty damsel, 
ay depend esa hinges shed geod garg ter —dind bes — ys 

duty ; true to conscience ; true to principle ; true to troth.— | contrary, having always heartily on in pies, dough- 
If he would approximate toward iis the standard, he | nuts, Indian puddings, and other sed aaiation’ she ey as 
should commence the work immediatély, without delay. He | round and plump as a . With this round rosy Miss 
must be true in small things—nothing, rightly considered, is | Betsey, did Samuel Sewell in love. As he was a young 
small, if he will but be faithful over a few thinge, he may be- | man of good character, industripus in business, and a mem- 
come lord over many things; step by step will he rise, and | ber of the church, the mint-master very readily gave his 
each such succeeding step will be more easy and rapid till at | consent. 
length he will have reached a sublime intellectual and moral i] “Yos—you may take her,” said he, in his rough way, ‘ and 
elevation, which time cannot lessen nor eternity destroy. you will find her a heavy burden enough.” 

a On the wedding day we may suppose that honest Hn! 

For The New-Yorker. | dressed himself in a plain colored ceat, all the buttons of 

THE STAR OF LOVE. 














i igh that she was prevented from ing her talk in || 
Fone, his is the key to understand ei ely goa chapters ] 
in the book. And yet I love her—or rather {cane to say I 
pity her—she has too few grand gifts—a certain inquietude 
of understanding, to which (much fur her own happiness) is 
allied intellectuality enough (mere intellectuality), and a 
world-imagination! How such people do gad about! How | 
they talk and are talked about! What perambulations '— 
what books ' what criticisms of books !—and aftr all—poor 
creature !——she has seen nothing, heard nothing, understood 
nothing 


Scmitter’s WaLtenstein.—Theela is only the tragic 
Gurli—nothing better. Kotzebue’s heroine and Schiller’s are 
both without bones, without muscle, without marrow ; alto- 
gether without human anatomy—moving without human | 
limbs. To my astonishment also, these many years, with 
the a ope of the German public '—but I see now how it 
is. e sickly race have a pleasure in seeing their morality 
flattered in the person of mere idealities; in that region they 
may float prettily, and forget all healthy erganization—for- | 
get the one thing needful, and learn scientifically to parade a 
thousand beautiful, poetical, esthetical, philosophical excuses. | 

ScHLEIERMACHER.—Schleiermacher’s ‘Criticism of Eth- | 
ics’ is a fabric of hammers, which works at the highest, but 
is not the highest. } 

Schleiermacher began to sink as soon as he went to Halle. 
He entered there a little more into society than he was wont; 
and some foolish friends made him believe that he could work 
and write for seciety. For this, however, he had, and has 


no talent. But the people praised him—and their praise rna- 
ined him—put him on the wrong scent. Before Halle he | 
was undoubtedly one of the first, purest of minds. In his | 


original, chaste, revered, soul-solitude, he was sublime. I 
know him well: I love him: and if he were enly younger, 
should tell him all this to his face, and net witheut success. 


gether of Retif de la Bretonne’s. Both have genius enough 
to bring them te this point, that their own spiritual enjoy- 
ment was to each a problem which he was forced to solve,— 
On Retif’s soul, very strong senses and lusty health were 
hung like strings; by this machinery alene could his soul 
speak music. 


gion to which it does not naturally belong. He feeds and 


cherishes, and feasts himself with religion, and is veluptu- | taken in payment of debts by the English settlers. 


| new line of business, for, in the earlier days of the colony, | “4° n 
| the current coinage consisted ef the gold and silver money | children, for all four of you to sn bp pana in. 
Juxe Stitiis6.—Stiling’s autobiography reminds me alto- of England, Portugal, and Spain. 


Stilling’s intellectual voluptuousness is of a ' Musket bullets were used instead of farthing». 
weaker sort, and leses itself and becomes intangible in a re- , bed a sort of money called wampum, which was made of 


|| which were made ef Poon oe of his 
TuERz’s a glorious gem in the brow of Night ; |) waistcoat were sixpences; hees is small clothes 
And dear on io is its radiant light : ” _ were buttoned with silver - Thus attired. he sat 
It whi of peace to the troubled b , with great dignity in his ther’s chair; and being o 
‘And = sana ie lulls to nega portly old gentleman, he completely filled it from elbow to 
calmly wweetly it lu elbow. On the o te side of the room, between he: 
The weary wanderer in deserts afar bride-maids, sat Miss Betsey. She was blushing with al! 
Blesses the light of his guiding star; * her might, and looked like a fall bloom peony, « great red 
And the mariner, wreck'd on the raging sea, apple, or any other round and ssarlet object. 
Turns his last, dying look on thee. There too was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine purple 
ide and nano Gar Unde om coat, and gold lace waistcoat, with as much other finery as 
y P y the Paritan Jaws and customs would allow him to put on. 
And the weary of earth pass gently away His hair was cropt close to his head, because Gov. Endicott 
On thy trembling beams, to a world of light, had forbidden any man to wear it below the cars. But he 
Where thou shinest for ever1n glory bright. 
When the silvery Moon has gone to her rest, 
And the kingly San sunk low in the West, 


was a very personable young man ; and so thought the bride- 
maids, and Miss Betsey herself. 

The mint-master also was pleased with his new son-in-law ; 

c 7 especially as he had said nothing at all about her jon 

When the stars come forth nu the c.ear blue sky. Se when the marriage ceremony was over, Captala Hull 

How sweet is thy smile to the lover's eye! Sener a word to twe of his men-servants, who imreo 

A mother bends o'er her sleeping boy, , diately went out, and soon returned, lugging in a large pair 

S. Be ent : of scales. They were such a pair as wholesale merchants 

And bor oye is lit with o cndden joy, || use for weighing: bulky commodity w w te be weighed 
For a ray from thee on his pure brow falls, : iphang : ye y was no ig 


: | in them. 
And in dreams he roves through thy starry halls | “ Daughter Betsey,” said the mint-master, ‘‘go mto one 
At Creation’s dawn, when the heavens awoke, : 


| side of the scales. 
: : : Miss Betsey—or Mrs. Sewell, as we must now call her— 
nd the rRing broke, ‘ y ’ 

~ an mn oe dvtprntiraenernann 5 did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, without any ques- 
R the 8 f Lov | tions of why and wherefere. But what her father could 
ee ee oe aoe | mean, unless to make her husband pay for her by the pound, 

qn Rinne 
THE PINE-TREE SHILLING. 


, (in which case she would have been o dear bargain,) she 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORN. 


Rotta. 


had not the least idea. 
“ And now," said honest John Hull to his servants, “ bring 
Captain John Hull was the mint-master of Massachusetts, | that box hither. 


; : | The box, to which the mint-mester pointed, was a huge. 
and coined all the money that was made there. His was a moan, isan fecal, Golam chtekt as big c on 





. : The servants tugged with might and main, but could not 
These coins being scarce, | ,. - ug 1g ’ 
the le were often forced to barter their com Minn te 4 lift this enormous receptacle, and were finally obliged to drag 
steal of uifling ther. | it across the floor. 


Fn man wat oy nt page| il in nk ht os gt mld 
exchanged a bear-skin for it. If he wished for a barrel of | 16 the brim of bright pine-shillings, fresh from the mint, and 
ee might purchase it with a pile of The a | Samuel Sewell began to think that his father-in-law had got 
— ssion of all the money in the Massachusetts Treasury 
at it was only the mint-master’s honest share of the coinage 


clam shells; and this strange sort of specie was likewise 
Then the servants, at Captain Hull's command, beaped 


Bank | 


ously pious. But he has this advantage over Retif, that on | bills had never been heard of. There was not money enough double handfull of shillings into one side of the scales, while 


the mysteries of life, and the limits of human thought, he , 
has origina] ideas, some of which he is able to work eut.— , 
This is his substantial, thoughtful, pleasing phasis; on this | 

also he remains honestly; and this makes the first , 
half of his life uncommonly attractive. Toward the end, | 
however, he has acquired a sert of officious pleasure in the |, 
mere art of turning out his frames of mind—which mars all, | 
and makes that appear affectation which is merely a bad | 
habit. i} 


Vienna. This man is a sort ef Marmontel, who may do hon- | 
est simple people a great deal of harm. An emigrant in his | 
heart, he did homage to the Emperer as a slave, and obeyed || 
with a secret rage, of which he himself was unconscious.— | 
He chews and chews at the saws of the age, in bad, hard | 
French, and understands nothing—s . He ws no} 
thinker. The book would never have been written, could he || 
have forgiven Maret for saying that his dispatches were bad | 
and causing him to wait in the ante-chamber. About Napo- | 
leon he has said something—but by accident—he has not said 4 
what he meant tosay. The man is wise who can learn any | 
thing about the Polish matter from him. | 
b ___ Poreign Quarterly Review. 


Be a Trve May.—lIt is no easy matter to be a true man. | 
true man is true to himself; true to his country; true to 
his fellow gnen; true to his God. And yet how many might | 
approach nearer to the standard of a true man, if they were | 
disposed to make trial? And how few even aim to be true. | 
Trueness of thought, spirit, conduct, in character and life— 
these alone can make a man really and truly great. Who 
yet, search the whole catalegue of human greatness, has | 
come up to the full stature of a perfect man? Net one.— | 
Because none have succeeded, should none try? Because 
the aim is a high one. and the hight difficult of attainment, 
should po one atiempt the ascent—no one make advances ? 








of any kind, in many parts of the country, to pay their min- Betsey remained in the other. Jingle, jingle, went the shil 

isters, so that they had sumctimes to take quintals of fish, | lings, as handfull after handful was thrown in, till plamp and 

bushels of corn, or cords of wood, instead of silver or gold. | ponderous as she was, they fairly weighed the young lady 
As the people grew more numerous, and their trade with || from the flower. 


one another increased, the want of current money was still 
more sensibly felt. To supply the demand, the general court 
passed a law for establishing a coinage of shillings, six- 
pences, and threepences. Captain John Hull was appointed 
to manufacture 


m. 

Hereupon, all the old silver in the colony was handed over 
to iy John Hull. The battered silver cans and tank- 
ards, I suppose, and silver buckles, and breken spoons, and 


silver buttons of worn-out coats, and silver hilts of swords | 


that had figured at court, all such curious old articles were 
doubtless thrown into the melting pot together. But by 
far the greater part of the silver consisted of bullion from the 
mines of South America, which the English buccaniers, (whe 
were little better than pirates,) had taken from the Spaniards, 
and brought to Meconchusctte: 

All this old and new silver being melted down and coined, 
the result was an immense amout of splendid shillings, six- 
pences, and threepences. Each had the date of 1652, on the 
one side, and the figure of a pine-tree on the other side. 
Hence they were called pine-tree shillings. And for every 
twenty shillings that he coined yeu will remember, Captain 
John Hull was entitled to put one shilling in his own pocket. 

The magistrate soon began te suspect that the mint-master 
would have the best of the bargain. They offered him a 
large sum of money, if he would give up that 20th shilling, 
which he was continually drepping into his own pocket. 
But tomy Hull declared he was perfectly satisfied with 
the shilling. And well he might be; for so diligently did he 
labor, in a few years, his pockets, his money bags, and his 
strong box were overflowing with pine-tree shillings. This 


In proportion to the difficulty of the task, will be the glory | was the case, when he came into ion of 
1 | Granbfather’s hare 


of the.accomplishment of the werk, to him who attains. 


s chair; and as he had worked se hard at the 


H is money, and was to have about one shil- 1 
Dz Prapt.—I have read the book on the Congress of | ling out of every twenty, to pay him for his trouble of making } 


|| “There, sen Sewell!” criod the honest mint-master, re- 
|| suming his seat in grandfather's chair, “ take these shilling 
|| for my daughter's portion. Use her kindly, and thank hes- 
| = for her. It is not every wife that's worth her weight in 
Sliver: 

The children laughed heartily at this legend, and would 
hardly be convinced but that grandfather had made it out of 
|| his own head, He assured them faithfully, however, that 
| be had feund it in the pages of a grave historian,and had merely 
|| tried to tell it in a somewhat funnier style. 


‘Well, grandfather,” remarked Clara, ‘if wedding por- 
tions now a-days were paid as Miss Betecy’s was, young 
ladies would not pride themselves upon an airy figure, a+ 
| many of them do.” 

i. 

Tue Porrees.—The Polypus is one of the most curious 
| of the animal werld, and s upon insects. It sometimes 
i happens that two Polypus lay hold on the same worm, and 
when they meet, one swallows the other—but their stomach«. 
| like those of all other animals, being incapable of digesting 
| a living substance, after an hour or twe, the one that hos 
| been swallowed issues out. The manner in which these ani- 
| mals propogate their kind is not less remarkable. First 
there appears small tubercles on the sides, which in a few 
1 days assume the shape of a small Pelypus. Before it is 
| separated from Speen, the young one seizes its food, and 
| it is often the case that it beeomes a parent itself before being 
| detached therefrem. The indestructibility of their life is 
| most astonishing. When cut in two, they will join them- 


| selves together, and when cut intwo and scatiered, each 
| part forms a new and entire animal. They may also be 


turned inside out, and even grafted together. This remarka- 
| ble power of uetion gave them the scientific naine of 
| hydra, in allusion to the monster of that name. 


= 
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pon the mossy mountains, { 
Are emblems that the treasures we uplay, 

Seen wither, vanish, fade, and melt away. ' 
‘or as the snow whose lawn did overspread 

Th’ ambitious hills, which, giant-like, did threat : 
T aspering head } 


imruse 


- pr ted ac a 
Swarth clouds withdrawn which longer tine do tarrie ; 


On! what is praise, pomp, glory, joy, but so 
As shine by fountains, bubbles, flowers, and snow ? 





A DAY WITH JBAN PAUL. 


BY VARNHAGEN YON ENSE. 


I went this morning to Jean Paul's. A pleasant, kindly, 
inquisitive woman, who had opened the door to me, I at ence 
recognised as his wife, by her likeness to her sister. A vchild 
was sent for to fetch him. He came directly and received me 
with great kindness. As he seated himself beside me on the 


sofa, I almost laughed in his face, for in bending down seme- | 


what, he had the very look our Neumann, in his ‘ Allempts 
and Obstacles,’ has jestingly given him, and what be said 
confirmed that impression. Jean Paul is stout of freme; has 
a fall, well-ordered face ; the eyes small, gleaming out on you 
with lambent fire, then again veiled in soft dimuess ; the mouth 
friendly and with some slight motion in it, even when silent. 
His speech is rapid, almost hasty, even stuttering somewhat 
here and there; net without a certain degree of dialect, diffi- 
cult to designate, but whieh, probably, is some mixture of 
Frankish and Saxon. 


First of all I had to tell him what I was charged with, in the ” 


shape of messages ; then, whatsvever I could tell, in any way, 
about his Berlin friends. He willingly remembered the time 
he had lived in Berlin, as Marcus Herz’s neighbor, in Leder’s 
louse, where I, seven years before, had first eeen him in the 
garden, by the Spree, with the papers in his hand, which it 


was privately whispered were leaves of ‘ Hesperus.” This | 


talk about persons, and then still more about literature, 
growing out of that, set him fairly underweigh, and soon he 
had more to i t than to inquire. His conversation was, 
threughout, amiable and good-natured, always full ef mean- 
ing, but in quite simple tone and expression. Though I 
knew, beforehand, that his wit and humor belonged only to 
his pen; that he could hardly write the shortest note without 
these introducing themselves, while, on the contrary, his oral 
wtterance shewed rarely the like—yet it struek me much, 
that in this continual movement and vivacity of moed to 
which he yielded himself, I ebserved no trace of these quali- 
ties. His demeanor, otherwise, was like his speaking ; 
nothing forced, nothing studied, nothing that went beyond 
the burgher tone. His courtesy was the free expression of 
a kind heart; his way and bearing ae con- 
siderate of the stranger, yet for himself, alt uncon- 


strained. Neither in the animation to which some topic or — 


word would excite him, was this fundamental temper ever 


altered; no where did any severity appear, no where any | 
exhibiting of himself, no watching or spying of his hearer; | 


every where kind-heartedness, free movement of his some- 
what loose-flowing nature, open course for him, with a hun- 


dred transitions from one course to the other, howsoever or | 


whithersoever it seemed good to him to go. At first he 
praised every thing that was named of our new appearances 
in literature ; and then, when we came a little closer to the 
matter, there was blame enough to spare. So of Adam 
Muller's lectures, of F. Schlegel, Tieck, and others. 

With centinual copiousness, and in the best humor, Jean 
Paul (we were now at table) expatiated on all sorts of sab- 
jects. We came upon his writings, that questionable string, 
with most authors, which the one will not have you touch; 
while another will have you keep jingling continually. He 
was here what I expected him te be; free, unconstrained, 
good-natured, and sincere with his whole heart. His ‘ Dream 
of a Madman,’ just published by Cotta, was what had led us 
to this. He said he could write such things at any time; 
the mood for it, when he was in health, lay in his own power : 
he did but seat himself at the harpsichord i 
a while on it, in the wildest way, deliver himself over to the | 
feeling of the moment, and then write his imaginings—ac- | 
cording to a certain predetermined course indeed, which, 
however, he would often alter as he went on. In this kind 
he had once undertaken to write a ‘ Hell,’ such as mortal | 
never keard of; and a great deal of it is aetually done, but 
not fit for print. 
also started, as in fright, when'T ventured to say that Gothe , 
was less complete in this province; he reminded me of two | 
pane in ‘ Werter,’ which are, indeed, 


poet must make the bosom of a man his camera obscura, 


, and fantasying for | 


Speaking of descriptive composition, he | 


obliged 


to give it up, having irrevocably forgotten his 
Of Gothe he said— Géothe is a consecrated head ; | 
he has a place of his own, high above us all.” We spoke of |! 
Gothe afterward for some time: Jean Poul with more end | 
more admiratiun, nay, with sort of fear and awe-struck || 
reverence. Some beautiful fruit was brought in for dessert. 
On a sudden, Jean Paul started up, gave me his hand and | 
_ said, “ Forgive me, | must go to bed. Stay you, for it is 

still early, and chat with my wife; there is much to say || 
| between you which talking has kept back. I am a. 


| spiessburger, and my is come for sleep.” He then 
| 


| 


took his candle and said, “ Good night.” 


eee | 


THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 


Tue art of constructing figures, which, by means of inter- 
nal machinery, would imitate the mechanical actions of ani- 


mals, appears te have been carried to great perfection by the [ 


ancients. Artificial puppets, called Neurospasti, which could | 
run round a table, moving their heads, hands and eyes, were | 
common both among the Greeks and Romans. Aristotle | 
speaks of some which imitated natural movements with | 
singular faithfulness. Galen also and Xenophon allude to | 
them. Plato mentions that Daedalus made statues that | 
could walk, and which it was necessary te tie that they might | 
not move. And Archimedes has the fame of having con- | 
structed automata of surpassing excellence. i 
| pigeon of Archytas, the fly of Regiomontanus, Roger Bacon's | 
| speaking head, and the famous Androides, made by Albertus 
Magnus, which could speak and walk, are familiar to our | 
ma but by far the most marvelous automaton of which | 
we have any authentic account, is the flute-player, constructed | 
by M. Vaucanson, and exhibited at Paris in 1738. Accord- 
ing to M. D’Alembert, this figure actually played on the 
flute, that is, projected the air with its lips against the | 
embouchure, producing the different octaves by expanding | 
and contracting their opening; forcing more or less air, in 


ils : 
It commanded three octaves, the fullest scale of the instru- | 
ment, containing several notes of great difficulty to most per- 
formers. It articulated the notes with the lips. Its height | 
was nearly six feet, with a pedestal, in which some of the | 
machinery was cuntained. 
Stimulated, it is said, by the praises lavished upon this re- | 
| markable machine by the Empress Maria Theresa, M. de 
| Kempelin, Aulic Councillor to the Royal Chamber of the | 


, domains of the Emperor in Hungary, a gentleman who had | 
paths of science, being || 
| at Vienna at the representation of some experiments before | 


| previously distinguished himself in 


the Imperial Court, was induced to promise his Royal Mis- 
tress that he would speedily construct a piece of mechanism 


| more unaccountable than any she had ever witnessed ; and, || 


, accordingly, within a few months, the Autrematon Cness- 
PLaver was presented at Court, where its extraordinary 
| powers excited the liveliest astonishment. In a short time | 
, all Europe rang with the praises ef this wondrous figure. | 
, The foreign journals vied with each other in the exaggerated 
reports of its prodigious performances, and the reception | 


salon of the iaventor was crowdéd daily by mathematicians, |, 


mechanists and chess-players. Upon entering the apartment | 
where it was exhibited, the Automaton, attired in gorgeous | 
Oriental costume, was seen seated behind a chess-board, | 
which stood upon a chest about three feet in hight, two feet | 
wide, and four feet long. The Automaton, the chair upon 
, which it sat, and the chest, were fixed together, and being | 
| upon castors, could be moved with facility to any part of the | 

Sector. The exhibitor began by opening certain deors con- | 
trived in the chest, two in front, and twe at the back, pulling I 
out, at the same time, a long shallow drawer, at the bettom | 


of the chest, containing a set of chess-men, a cushion, and H 


| some ceunters. Two lesser doors, and a green cloth screen 
in the body of the figure, and its lower parts were also _ 
opened, and the Turkish drapery which covered them was | 
| raised, so that the censtruction, both of the Automaton and _ 
/ the chest, internally, was fully displayed. In this state, the 
| whole apparatus was moved round for the examination of 
the spectators, and, to banish all suspicion from the most | 
, sceptical mind that any living ebject was concealed within, a | 
lighted taper was introduced into the body of the chest and _ 
| figure, by which the interior of each was rendered, in a great 
| measure, transparent, and the most secret corner apparently | 
_ made visible 


The same precaution to remove suspicion was used at the | 


termination, as before the commencement, of the game ef 
Chess with the Automaton. 

The chest upon which the figure appeared to lean while | 
| playing, was divided into two ale compartments, which | 
| were filled with springs, wheels, cylinders, and other ma- | 

chinery. 

Tie intester of the body and lower parts of the figure were | 
| also occupied by levers, wheels, &c. 
| After a sufficient time, during which the spectator might | 


among the finest | satisfy his scruples and curiesity, the exhibitor reclesed the | 
ptions. He said, that to describe any scene well, So] Som vanes 


the machine with studied gravity, placed al 
cushion under 


From ‘The British Miscellany’ for Aprit. | 


The flying | 


the manner of living performers, and regulating the tones by 


| traits of his character, is worthy to 
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a 

vidual present to a of Chess. As soon as a ¢cham- 
entered the lists, the eyes of the figure were immediately 

cted to the board, and after some moments of seeming 
meditation, it slowly raised ite arm, moved it toward the 
piece to be played, s his hand over it for an instant, 
then it firmly between the fingers, and placed it on 
the destined square. If a piece was captu the same 


process was gone through, and at e move, a noise, as of 
wheels and clockwork, was heard. The Automaton always 
claimed the first move. Any attempt to disconcert it by a 
false move was futile ; at the leay infringement of the cus- 
tomary rules of Chess, it shook its head, seized the effending 
piece, and proceeded with the game.” 

Upon checking the cme | 8 king, the lips of the figure 
epened, and a fecbly articulated souad of she’ or che’ 
escaped, and it courteously warned tke Queen of danger by 
twice bewing. Nothing necessary to complete the illusion 
had been neglected, the triumph of M. Kempelin ap- 
peared only commensurate with his deserts, and for years 
the mystery remained impenetrable. During this period, the 
Automaton visited the capitals of Germany, of England, and 
of France ; it was every where received with curiosity, drew 
crowds of visitors, and excited the liveliest feelings of sur- 
prise and admiration. Returning to Berlin, the Automaton 
threw dowa the glove to all the nobles of the Court, and was 
permitted the honor of playing with the great Frederick him- 
self. The Prince, as is well known, was much attaehed to 
Chess, and had evinced his love of it by playing a match by 
correspondence with Voltaire. In a moment of enthusias@, 
Frederick acquired, at great cost, possession of the machine 
and all its mysteries. The explanation of its exhibitor un 
folded all its secrets, and the illusion was dissipated— 
despised thenceforth by the Prince, the Automaton was 
stored away amidst the lumber of the Palace, dusty and for- 
gotten. 


* Spectators frequently indulged themselves by thus testing the dis- 
criminating powers of the figure. When visited it at Ber- 
lis, he played with the A , and as ~ anecdote of the 


coutest is related. After some half-dozen moves, Napoleon designedly 
played a false move : the figure gravely bowed, and replaced the piece. 
Apparently much pleased, the great sican again played illegally . 
this time the Automaton seized the effeuding piece and made his own 
mov... Napeleon laughed heartily; and to put the patience of his 
sileut opponent to a severer trial, he ounce more pla an unallowed 
move; upon which the Automaton raised his arm, swept the pieces 
from the board, aud, by motions, declined continuing the game. 
accseneiagelltiahaipes 

ImmortaLity.—The wish universally felt, and expressed 
in every variety of ferm, to remain in the memory of our fel- 
low creatures after our passage frem the present scere, has 
rightly been adduced as an intimation of the desire of im- 
mortality, and has sometimes been explained as being found- 
ed on an instinctive belief that we are destined to be immor- 
tal by the Creator. 

The hope of being embalmed in the fond recollection of 
those we held most dear in life, and even of being remem- 
bered by our immediate descendants, has something in 1 
nearly connected with self; but the wish for more extended 
reputation—the desire that our name should pass in afte: 
times from mouth to meuth, cherished and admired by those 
whose applause is won by no personal recollections; or the 
still more fervent aspirations, that we may stamp indelibly 
on the age we live in some mark of our individual existence 
which shall form an epoch in the history ef man: these 
hopes, these longings, receive ne interpretation from the all- 
dominaxt principle of se/f; unless indeed we suppose the 
sentiest principle of our nature not merely to exist, but also 
to be censcious of, and gratified by, the earthly immortality 
it had ackieved. Yetthe more distant and the higher the ob- 
ject we pursue, the less is it possible te suppose the mind, so 
occupied on earth, can, in another stage of its existence, de- 
rive pleasure from such perceptions. 

Through every form of society, and through every rank of 
each, may be traced this universal passion. Examine the 





|) most highly civilized inhabitants of earth; search through it 
|| for the most cultivated and refined in taste; for the most sa- 


gacious in penetrating the passions of mankind, the most 
skilful in wielding them, or the most powerful intellectual 
might. Taste, feeling, passion, ambition; genius, severed or 
combined, equally yield obedience to its sway, and present 
under different appearances, the effects of its all-contre!| 
powers. 


I 


Gex. Hanrrisox.—Every little reminiscence of the de- 
ceased President, which discloses ponder and amiable 
» recorded. General 

Harrison, in additien te various other importunities, re- 
peatedly was addressed in person by ladies, that their rela- 
tives might be retained, or in some exceedingly needy cases, 
that a situation might be given to the head of suffering fami- 
lies. The excellent President's sensibilities in more than one 
instance are known to have yielded, and the gloom which 
overspread the fair face of the supplicant was displaced by 
smiles and tears. It was not so with Gen. Jackson. With 
a stern, frigid heart, and a purpose inexorable, he was not to 
be ch in his purpose. One case in point is on récord. 
A rumor was in circulation at Washington one day during 
Gen. Jackson's reign, that a high-minded and exemplary ef- 
ficer in the Treasury Department was about to be removed.— 
His wife, a proud and beautiful woman. rushed into his pre- 
sence and begged, in suppliant tones, that he might be spared. 
Her suit was urged with all the pathos and tenderness which 
a woman feels, when the one whom she loves is about to be 
wronged. But it did not avail. He turned a cold and re- 
pulsive ear to her entreaties. In less than three weeks she 


arm of the Automaten, and invited any | was the frantic inmate of a mad-house! Phil. N. American 






















SELECTED LITERATURE 
details areas | Cuniers Instances or THE IneivEnceor [magix aTion.— 
strange as they are true. In the neighbor of Gloucester, | Peculiar effects of medicines sometimes depend on the imagi- _ 
a young lady, of highly respectable connectiens, has expe- | nation of the invalid, sometimes on preconecived prejudices | 
rieneed a series of reverses in the cause of the heart’s best | respecting the action of the medicines. Many instances of |) 
affection seldom equaled. A gentleman, of seme station in those influences might be mentioned; but three will suffice to | 
society, became by accident acquainted with the maiden to | demonstrate their power. The late Dr. James Gregery had |, 
whom we allude, and, their tion becoming reciprocal, | ordered an opiate to a young man, to relieve sleepless nights, | 
the day was fixed for their union, which was to have taken | under which he had saffered in convalescence from fever. | 
place in the city of Glecester. Agreeably with this arrange- |, He informed the patient that he had prescribed an anodyne, 
ment, and as the match was a desirable one, her parent | to be taken at bed time; but the invalid, being somewhat 

with a lucrative business in the country, on which she | deaf, understeod him to say an aperient. Next morning, on 
and her mother lived in respectability and cemfort, and went | the dector inquiring whether he slept after the anodyne, | 
to Gloucester, intending to settle. The day for the celebra- he replied, “‘ Anodyne! I thought it was an aperient, and it | 
tion of the wedding arrived ; but, alas ! the bridegreom came | has indeed operated briskly.” 


A female lunatic was admit- 


not: his nts had peremptorily forbidden the match, and ted inte the County Asylum at Hanwell, under Sir William | 
he was ady, by their contrivance, on the seas bound for | Ellis: she imagined that she was laboring under a complaint 
Jamaica. A letter reached the poor girl, but to confirm her | which required the use of mercury, but Sir William, finding | 


fears; his parents’ consent had been withheld, and he had that the idea of that disease was an insane delusion, yet con- 
suddenly left the seaport town in the West of England, | sidering that flattering the opimon of the lunatic to a certain 
where he resided, not a faithless, but an unhappy lover. | degree whould be favorable to the recovery of her reasons, 
Time pas:ed, and industry on the part of the hapless girl but , ordered bread pills for her, and called them mercurial pills : 
ill supplied the loss ef the comparative indeperdence herself | after a few days she was salivated, and the pills were discon- | 
and family had left when they came to Gloucester, with the | tinued; on again ordering them after the salivation had sub- | 
views and indulging the hopes te which we have alluded, | sided, she was a second time affected in the same manner ; 
and, though blightes in heart, she cheerfully succeeded in and this again happened on the recurrence to the use of the | 
helping to support her decrepit mother and aunt in comfort. pills a third time. A lady, who was under the author's care, | 
tim, the gentle softener of affliction, had many a long | assured him that opium in any form always caused head- 
day cast its dimming shadow ever the great event of her life, ache, and restlessness, and vomiting on the following morn- 
and nothing more had been heard of her absent lever, till a ing; and on prescribing laudanum for her under its usual 
week or two ago, when to her astonishment and delight, she | name, “tinctura opii,” he found that her account of its ef- 
received a letter from him, breathing the devotedaess and fects was correct; but on prescribing it under the term | 
constant attachment, and vows of unaltered affection, not  “ tinctura thebaica,”” which } did not understand, (she read 
the less welcome, though wafted across the seas. Another every prescription) it produced its usual salutary effect ; and | 
and another followed, begging forgiveness for the former ap- was continued for some time without inducing the smallest 
parent neglect—and still another, the last accompanied by inerdinate action. The author has also met with instances | 
the consent ef the parents of the absent one. The poor girl’s where singular prejudices respecting particular medicines | 
hopes were at the highest point ef anxiety, when she received | were as readily overcome. Nostrums owe the beneficial | 
a still more welcome epistle, assuring her that her lover had _ powers which they occasienally display to this influence of | 
landed at Falmouth, and was hastening to perform his neg- the imagination. 
lected promise. The day was looked forward to with de- 
light ; it came—and with it the dark tidings of the grave '— 








Goon axp Bap News.—Bad news weakens the action of | 






Jurnispreperce or Texas.—By Tuomas Crary, Esa.— 
The provisions, either constitutional or legislative, 
characterize the jurisprudence of the blic of Texas, viz : 

1. The President of the Republic is ¢ for three years 
only, and is ineligible to re-élection for three years after the 
expiration of his term. 

2. It is expressly provided by the constitution, that Con- 
ae ae rt ~ pommel 

ublic. 

3. Senators are elected from Districts by the le for 
the term of three years, and are classed into ‘hake clases, 
so that ene-third thereof are chosen annually. Representa- 






on eee a only. 
4. It is provided constitutiow, that as ministers of 
the Gospel are cBa with the care of souls, that they are 


ineligible to a seat in either House of Congress. 

5. One Chief Justice, with the District Justices, or a ma- 
jority of them, constitute the Supreme Court. It holds one 
term annually at the seat of Government. The judges are 
elected by joint vote of both Houses of Congress, for the 
term of four years. 

6. The Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction only, and 
tries causes de novo without a jury, upon the record and facts, 
which facts are te be agreed upon by the nist prius judgr. 

7. The District Ceurts have general Common Law, as 
equity and admiralty jurisdiction. Cases at law are inst. 
tuted by filing a petition setting eut with the writ. 

8. The Common Law of England, as now practiced and 
understood, is declared to be in full force in Texas, and the 
constitution makes it the rule of decision in all criminal cases 

9. All free white persons who have been six months in the 
Republic, are entitled to all the privileges of citizenship, upon 
taking the oaths required by the Constitution. 

10. By a late act of Congress, it is provided that persons, 
males, who have emigrated to Texas since the Ist January, 
1840, or who may emigrate by the Ist of January, 1842, 
heads of families shall be entitled to 640, and any ¢ingle 
person 320 acres of land; provided, they reside on and cul 
tivate 10 acres thereof for the term ef three years. 

11. Congress at its last session passed a General Bank- 
rupt Law, founded upon the broadest principles of liberality 


her lover had been suddenly seized with illness the night be- | the heart, a the lungs, destroys the appetite, stops | By an act of the same session the collection of foreign debts 
a 


fore his departure for the city of Gloucester;—he was a | digestion, partially suspends all the functions ef the | 
before the morning! Asa melanchuly satisfaction to | system. An emotion of shame flushes the face ; fear blanches ; | 
the poor disappeinted girl, the mother of the intended bride- jey illuminates it; and an instant thrill electrifies a million | 
groom visited her immediately, when his mother confessed of nerves. Surprise spurs the pulse te a gallop. Delirium | 
that her son had been a voluntary exile, and would have re- infuses greatenergy. Volition commands, and hundreds of | 
mained so, had not his parents, whem he loved and respected, muscles spring to execute. Powerful emotion eften kills the 
given their conset to his umon: after frequent communica- body a! a stroke. Chilo, Diagoras, Sophocles, died of joy at 
tions his parents assented, and he instantly quitted Jamaica the Grecian games. The news of a defeat killed Philip V. 
to claim the hand of his first love: hastening to meet her, One of the Popes died of an emotion of the ludicrous en | 
death ruthlessly arrested his progress before he had been seeing his pet monkey robed in pontificals and occupying the 
many hours on his native sherc. Asa proof of the sincerity chair of state. Muley Mulock was carried upon the field of 
of his attachment, the lover, in the hour of dissolution, be- battle in the last stages of an incurable disease ; upon seeing 
queathed te his bride elect £2,000. Hereford Times. _his army give way he rallied his panic-stricken , rolled 
. back the tide of battle, shouted victory, and died. The doer- | 
keeper of Congress expired on hearing of the surrender of 
Tat Death or Bvunys.—On the near approach of death Cornwallis. Eminent public speakers have often died in the 
he returned to his own house in a spring-cart, and having left midst of an impassioned burst of eloquence, or when the 
it at the foot of the street, he could just totter up to his deep emotion that produced it had suddenly subsided. La- 
door. The last words his hand had strength to put on pa- grave, the young Parisian, dicd when he heard that the mu- 
per were to his wife's father, and were written, probably, sical prize for which he had competed was adjudged to an- 
withia an hour of his return home:—‘ My dear sir,—Do, other. Hill at New-York was apprehended for theft, and 
for Heaven's sake, send Mrs. Armour here immediately.— taken before the police, ‘though in perfect health, mental 
My wife is hourly expected to be put to bed. Good Ged! © aguny forced the blood from his nostrils, and he was carried 
what a situation for her to be in, poor girl, without a friend! out and died 
I returned from sea-bathing quarters to-day, and my medical - 
friends would almest persuade me that | am better; but [ Japasese Use of tue Fax.—Neither men nor women 
think and feel that my strength is so gone that the disorder wear hats, except as a protection against rain. The fan is 
will prove fatal to me. Your son-in-law, R. B.” This is deemed a sufficient guard from the sun; and, perhaps, no- 
not the letter of a man in delirium, nor was the letter written thing will more strike the newly-arrived European than this 
a few days before, from the Brow, te “ my dearest love.” | fan, which he will behold in the hand or the girdle of every 
But next day he was delirious, and the day after too, though human being. Soldiers and priests are no more to be seen 





A — 


on being s to he roused himself into collected and without their fans, than fine ladies, who make of theirs the 
composed ht, and was, ever and anon, for a few min- use to which fans are put in other countries. Among the 
utes himself— Burns. In his delirium there was men of Japan it serves a variety of purposes. Visiters re- 


nothing to distress the listeners and the lookers on—words ceive the dainties offfred them upon their fans; the beggar, 
were heard that to them had no meaning—mistakings made imploring charity, helds out his fan fer the alms his prayers 
by the parting spirit among its language new in confusion may have obtained. The fan serves the dandy in lieu of a 
breaking up, and sometimes words of trifling import, abeut whalebone switch; the pedagogne, instead of a ferule for 
trifling things—about incidents and events unnoticed in their the offending schoolboy’s knuckles; and, rot to dwell too 
ming, but now strangely cared for in their final repass- eng, a fan, presented upon a peculiar kind of salver, two the 
ing defore the clesed eyes just ere the dissolution of a dream. | high-born criminal, is said to be the form of announcing his 
Nor did his death-bed want for affeetionate and faithful death-doom: his head is struck eff at the same mement as 
service. The few who were privileged te tend it did so he stretches it toward the fan. 
tenderly and reverently—now by the side of the sick wife, | Manners aad Customs of the Japanese. 
and new by that of the dying husband. Maxwell, a kind | See 
physician, came often to gaze in sadness where no skill could | Lorp Hoon’s Nosx.—When the late Princess Charlotte | 
relieve. Fi Tr, supervisor of excise, sat by his bedside was very young, the lady who was her governess, instead of 
the night before he died; and Jessie Lewars, daughter and correcting her faults, used to say to her, “ Why, Princess, | 
sister of a gauger, was his sick nurse. Had he been her own what have you been doing? you must surely have behaved 
father she ceuld not have done her duty with a more perfect very ill to-day, for I perceive your nese has very much en- 
devotion of her filial heart, and her name will never die, larged—you are absolutely a fright.” At which the child 
‘here eternised on earth,” by the genius of the poet, who would cry, and most times conféss her fault; and on prorsise 
for all her Christian kindness to him and his, had 4 of ame mt was persuaded that her nose would resume 
sherished towards her the tenderest gratitude. His children its natural size. One evening the King (Geo. III.) desired | 
had been taken care of by friends, and were led in to be near , the Princess to be brought to him at Buckingham Honse.— 
him, now that his hour was come. His wife, in her own When his grand-daughter errived, his Majesty and the 
bed, knew it as soon as her Robert was taken from her; Queen were playing whist with the Lord and Lady Hood. | 
and the great poet of the Scottiah people, who had been | The Princess, after looking for some time at Lord Hood, 
born “in the auld clay biggin” on a stormy winter night, | said, “ Grand-papa, who is that gentleman on your left hand 1” 
died in a bumble tenement on a bright summer morning, | The King replied, “ Lord Hood, my dear, Lord Hood—de n't 
among humble folk, who com raed his body, and, acem ding you know 
te custom, strewed around it oun brought from their own “ 


in. Professor Wilson's Essay. || 4ay, for what a large nose he has got !"’ 





is prohibited fer and during the term of five years . 

12. Cengress has also provided, by a late law, that Negro 
property shall mot be the subject of any levy and sale under 
any execution or legal process.. It is further provided by 
law, that in all cases defendant in execution may point 
out, or select the kind of property to be levied on, and that 
unless the preperty thus selected bring two-thirds of its sp 
praised value there shall be no sale. 

SL 

Racer ror tue Terescors.—The interest which the ex 
hibition of the telescepe excited at Venice did not soon sub 
side. Sirturi describes it as amounting almost to freasy.— 
When he himself had succeeded in making one of these 1n- 
struments, he ascended the tower of St. Mark, where he 
might use it without molestation. He was recognised, how- 
ever, by a crowd im the street; and such was the cagernes> 
of their curiesity, that they took ion of the wondreus 
tube, and detained the impatient philosepher for several hours. 
till they had successively witnessed its effects. Desirous of 
obtaining the same gratification for their friends, they en 
deavored to learn the name of the inn at which he lodged. 
but Sirturi fortunately everheard their inquiries, and quitted 
Venice early next morning, in order to avoid a second visita- 
tion of this new echvol of philosophers. The opticians 
specdily availed themselves of the new instrument. Galli- 
leo’s tube, or the double eye-glass, or the cylinder, or the 
trunk, as it was then called, fer Demisiane had not yet given 
it the appellation of telescope—was manufactured in great 
quantities, and in a very superior manner. The instrument~ 
were purchased merely as philosophical toys, and were car- 
ried by travelers into every corner of Europe. 

Martyrs of Seience, by Sir David Brewster 
_—_— -—_ 

Frevcu Srontsmex.—I had predetermined that my fel- 
lew-countrymen should occupy the stations on my right and 
left, as I calculated there would be less chance of my recei* 
ing a bullet by mistake, than if any of the eager, rash, and 
excitable Frenchmen were in my immediate neighberhood 
Your mercurial Gaul has net the slightest command over 
himself for the moment, and he can no more help firing at « 
bird, hare, or rabbit, even if his bssom friend be in a direct 
line with it, than he can help dancing when ke hears a fid- 
die. Fronchmen are delightful companions in a ball-room : 
but in the field they are infinitely more agreeable—out of 
shot. I speak feclingly, having this moment some dozen or 
two ef No. 6 in my dexter calf, having received the charge 
instead of a hare, at which a certain French baron fired, a+ 
the animal crossed between us. The Sportsman in France. 

A —- 

Tae Better Way.—The sons of the poer die rich—while 

the sons of the rich die poor. What encouragement to toil 


| through life in acquiring wealth to ruin eur children! Better 


to go with our money as we go along—educate our #ons— 
secure their virtues by habits of industry and study, and let 
them take care of themselves. 
lf 
Tuoveutrutsess.—We hurrry through life, fearful, a» 1 
would seem, of looking back, lest we should be turned like 
Lot's wife, into pillars of salt. And, alas! if we did look 


Hood?” to which ske answered, “ No, , back, very often we should see nothing but the blackened 
-papa ; but what a naughty bey he must have been to- and smouldering ruins of our vaices, the smoking Sodom and 
| Gomorrah of the heart. 
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_— "| But as we have said before, the report (which was drawn up| bers, whe wished chat the bill should pass, but did ‘not like 
THE NEW-YORKER. by Mr. O’Sullivan,) is extremely able and all its parts are | to vete for it, dodged the question, as their brethren in the 
SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1841. Pertinent. Ten times the usual number of copies have been | Senate had already done. 


printed, and we hope it will be read with the earnest atten- || This important bill contains a great variety of provisions— 
The Punishment of Death.—We have received a copy of || tion which the gravity of the subject demands, throughout | most of them saletary and beneficent. It permits the Banks 
the report in favor of the abolition of the punishment of death, || the State; as we apprehend that no final action will be had | to issue Small Notes; relieves them for five yeers frem all 
made in the Assembly of this State on the 14th ult. by Mr. |! on the bill which has been introduced into the Legislature | special penalties for their suspension of Specie Payments, 
J. L. O'Sullivan of this city. The document fills 164 ectavo || during the present session. (but not from the ordinary liabilities ef debtors and reme- 
pages. Itis written with a degree of ability net often dis- — | dies of creditors,) and requires them to contiibute in dye 
played in our Legislative reports, and, notwithstanding its Coxwecricut.—The Legislature of Connecticut convened | proportion to a loan to reiieve the State from its existing em- 
extent, is as much distinguished fer its condensation as for at Hartford on Wednesday the Sth inst. Samuel C. Allen || barrassments. Its provisions for Bank Reform generally are 
any other quality. was chosen President pre tem. of the Senate, and Charles J. thorough and excellent. It is in fact a complete reorganiza- 
We can preseat but a brief summary of its positions. It || McCurdy (Whig) of Lyme was re-elected Speaker of the | tion and renevation of the Banking System, and, if faithfully 
asserts, and we think conclusively proves, that the Bible does || House by # majority of 61 votes. After some unimportant | enforced, will sooa raise the curreney of that State frem the 
not sanction the pwnishment of death. In the ante-diluvian || business, both Houses adjourned until 3 o'cleck, P. M. when |, slough into which it has temporarily fallen. 
era, and when the law was given from Mt. Sinai, the Creator, | they convened in joint session. Gov. ELtswortn took the | 
in the most emphatic and solemn manner, reprobated the in- | oath of office and addressed the Convention. His speech al- | Atasama.—The Legislature of Alabama cenvened in Ex- 
fliction ef the penalty, in the words, ‘ Thou shalt not kill;' | ludes to the late Presidential Election, and to the death of | tra Session on the 19th ult. in obedience to a requisition of 
and this decree was again promulgated in the later revelation | Gen. Hannison—urges the necessity of a Protective Tarifi— | the Gevernor. The old officers ef course continued. Gov. 
of the will ef the same Being. Whatever may have been | deplores the fluctuations of the Curreney—expresses himself Bagby om the same day transmitted a short Message, which, 
taugh* or seemingly inculcated by the law of Moses, the pun- | in favor ef a single term for the Presidency—gives a succinct after stating that the object of the call was the enactment of 
ishment of death is clearly abrogated and prohibited in the 1 and flattering account of the affairs of the State, financial, a law providing for a Special Election for Members of Con- 
better law of Jesus Christ. Nothing is more apparent than | educatioaal and military, and urges renewed attention to the gress in season for the Extra Session, proceeds to inveigh 
that the infliction of this penalty is inconsistent with the prin- | schools and charitable institutions of the State. Connecticut, against the call of an Extra Session by President Harrison as 
ciple maintained by the great mass of professed Christi »| he says, presents a republic which secures more good and ueedless and intended to facilitate unwarrantable projects. 
ef an eternity of retribution for the crimes of humanity. Cer-| avoids more evil than any other political community of an- He asserts that no reason is assigned for it but the derange- 
tainly, the precepts of our religion require us to yield to the | cient or modern times. All the Public statutes, after two _ ment of the Currency, which “has perhaps with equal justice 
most guilty the full period of time that God himself may alot |, hundred years’ legislation, are contained in a single volume; “‘ been assigned as the cause of all the publie and private 
to him for repentance and reformation. | the annwal expenses do not exceed $80,000; the State owes “‘ misfortunes, railroad and steamboat accidents, that have 
The right of society to take the life of its members is ex- | nothing, possesses a Schoel Fund of more than $2,000,000, ‘taken place since the guardian genius ef a United States 
tremely doubtful, and can be rightfully exercised only in cases | Well invested, yielding an annual income of $113,000, is with-  “ Bank has been withdrawn from us,” &¢. In the same 
of absolute necessity—for self-defence. This necessity is | Ut disbursements or superintendence of public works, em- spirit, he denounces the appointment to ‘high offices’ by 
much less apparent in the case of the criminal than in that of | Ploys but few offices, and yet enjoys the security of law and President Harrison of “those whose deliberately formed, 
the lumatic whom society has never preposed to put to death. | the administration of justice as economically as any other , “well settled, long cherished and often repeated peliticel 
The pretended right to inflict the punishment ef death is State in the Union. The Militia consists of 40,000 men.— + opinions upon subjects of vital importance are knowrz to be 
not, as it is claimed to be, an application of the natural right | The Governor advocates the extension of the law abolishing | « at war with the rights and interests ef the Southern People, 
of self-defence. The history of criminal legislation in every |) “#PTSoRment tor debt = pee ee living in the State. “the principles of democratic republican government, and 
country shows conclusively that the fear of death is not a | Ruope Istaxp.—The Legislature of Rhode Island ad- “ the true theory of the Constitutios.” He specially assails 
Pp werful or effectual restraint upen the passions and the mo- | j 1 last Friday, after a session of tteo days and a half. the appointment to “one ef the highest offices” of a man 
tives which lead to the commission of great crimes. The i ell cneititn ets ty Qe end de Gen Gen * (Mr. Webster is intended) “ who exerted his great talents in 
. again in August, and sit five days. (Eight ° se Z tp . 
mass of those whe have suffered this punishment have appa- | dollars a day would expand these sessions enormously.) opposition to the honer and intavect of his Country in the 
rently been indifferent to it, and the influence of the publicity Short as the late session was, it was cigualised by one im- “ darkest hour of her peril. bes e make no comment. 
of executions has every where been found most destructive to | portant and noble act—the calling of a Convention to frame The Governer tells the Legislature that it would be best to 
all healthy thought and actien. The lookers-on at the exe- || . crate Constitution. Hitherto, Rhode Island has had no make the change of cime for electing Members of Congress 
cutions at the Old Bailey in England, and eleewhere, have | other Constitution than a Charter granted her as a Colony permanent, sv thet the State shall not again be onpesed to 
been uniformly described as the most infamous of mankind ; | by King Charles. This is a very good Charter for the Sev- the hazard of being unrepresented in any future Extra Ses- 
and very frequently crimes have been committed in sight ef | enteenth Century, but it is superannuated. It denies the sion ; and concludes by hinting that they would do well to 
the still quivering bodies of the malefactors, which have after- | Right of Suffress to all but Freeholders and the Sons of despatch this business promptly and net take up any other. 
ward been punished in the same brutal way. Almost every | Freeholders. Of course, it is but natural that under such a This Message was received by the Whig Members with 
public execution has given birth to others, by destroying the | Constitution there should be little or no provision for Cem- 5° indignation, and they resisted the motion to print it, 
regard for the inviolability of life, and by depraving in avast | mon Schools, and that Rhode Island should contain more characterizing it as disgraceful te the character ef the State. 
variety of ways the minds of those who have been witnesses | jercons who cannot read and write than all the rest of New- The motion to print 2,000 eopies prevailed: Yeas 50; Nays 
of the spectacle. Indeed, the principle that the punishment i England. 39; three Opposition Members, seven Whigs absent; only 
of death is efficacious as an example, has been virtually | wo Whigs voting in the affirmative. 
abandoned in this State, and in some others, by the prohibi- The Legislature on the 27th unanimously passed a law pro- 
ton of public executions. ; . aap viding for a Speeial Election of Members of Congress. Gov. 
Certainty of punishment is more effectual than severity. | arate rear - oat ge ae Bagby immediately issued his Proclamation designating the 
Uncertainty, fatal to all objects, attends the punishment of ™ ‘d ener! aman eas taser ; thi ot we 20th inst. for that Election. The voters are to endorse on 
death, from the repugnance of jurers to its infliction, which |) pamper Sigrreng of will a % Whi oe nal ome the back, * For General Ticket ’ or ‘ For Districts,’ anc the 
would be remedied by a penalty less abhorrent to the instincts | Opposition 2 aa pring one & mw‘ majority of votes determines whether the new General Ticket 
of humanity. The substitution of solitary confinement with |! eS ee law shall stand or be repealed. 
hard labor, during life, for the present capital punishment, if!) Pexxsytvaxta—ZJmportant.—The ‘Revenue and Relief Hon. John C. Calhoun has lately been traveling through 
it would be more severe, would be less cruel. It would | bill,’ passed by both branches of the Legislature and vetoed Alabama. He was strongly invited to visit Tuscaloosa, but 
place the criminal within reach of a Christian renovation of | by the Governor, has since passed beth Houses by a Consti-  deelined. 
heart, and thus spare his soul from conderanation. | tutional majority, and is now a law. We have already 
In Belgium, Tuscany, Holland, India, and ether countries, | chronicled its pmssing the Senate by 17 te 8. We can now noe Ghemineeesiet Uittinen teeth Reith > 
the abolition of the punishment of death has been followed | announce that at 4 o'clock on Tuesday afternoon it was taken s & F MARYLAND. 5 
by the happiest consequences; and in England, France, and |) up in the House and, after an animated debate, passed by a Dist. Whig cand. Op. cand. 
nearly all European and American States, the mitigation ef | round majority: Yeas 62; Nays 28—a strong two-thirds in I.Isaac D. Jones....4,391 No Op. candidate. ..2,574 



































We trust these crying evils will now be redressed. 


pene 9 Re ei 
Vermont.—The Green Mountain boys elect every seventh 


— 
> The following was omitted from the table of approach- 


; ; S. ; . H. Wi (Ww. 
the penal code, by the restriction of the punishment of death | the efirantive. So the bill has become a law, in defiance of Ul = + aveoagel 4.341 "Philip F. Themes. 3,668 
to two or three of the crimes to which it had been previously |; the Governor's veto. U1. John Wethered . ..{3,812 James W. Williams $4,643 
extended, has induced the most healthful and permanent re- This important bill was drawn up by William F. Johns- John C. Orrick. 4 
forms. The ablest writers on criminal law, of modern times, | ton, the Conservative Member from Armstrong. The affirm- atte ers . 8,900 — .8,710 
coneur in the sentiment that the abolitien of the punishment | ative votes were cast by 48 Whigs, Mr. Johnston, Conserva- V.*Wm.C.Johneon .. 3,924 No Op. candidate ..42,725 
of death in all cases would be productive of immediate and || tive, and Messrs. Cartright and Wright ef Luzerne, Gamble Antheny Kimmell. 


important benefits; and the Committee express a conviction, | of Lycoming, Douglass and Church of Crawferd, Gillis of | VI.Edw. A. Lynch....$4,863 John T. Mason... .$4,781 
which we doubt not is true, that a great majority ef the peo- \ Jefferson, Heleman of Vevango, Herton of Northumberland, _ VII. Augustus R. Sollers.3,247 No Op. candidate ..1,851 
ple of New-York are at heart decidedly opposed to capital, May of York, Lusk of Susquehanna, Snyder of Columbia, , _  Total..--++ +--+ 33,528 28,752 
punishment, and that the number is exceedingly small who W@ er of Schuylkill, and Beal (13) of the Opposition party mpahioinadinkies abrided hee top na ips A 
would not hail with high gratification at least a trial of the | veting for it. The Nays were of course all Van Buren. [ Messrs. John Dennis of the First, and Paniel Jenifer of 
proposed reform, as an experiment. | Mr. Morton of Northumberland ran out Mr. Hegins, the late the Seventh District, Whigs, and John T. H. Worthington 

On some points it is less full than we should have desired | Member from that County, ow the greund that he was not | of the Third, James Carroll and Solomon Hillen, jr. of the 
—particularly in regard to the history of legislation on the | Loco-Foco enough. He does net seem to be so very strengly | Fourth, and_ Francis Thomas of the Sixth, V. B., decline « 
subject, and the results of the mitigation of the penal laws. ,, infected with the virus himself. Several Van Buren Mem- || reélection. } 
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Vinewsia.— We stated in our last paper that the Virginia 
Congressional Delegation would stand 10 Whig to 10 Van | 
Buren axd Robert M. T. Hunter, personally Whig, but in 
principle a Loco-Foco : also, that the Senate stands 17 Whig _ 
to 15 Opposition ; while the election to the House of Dele-_ 
gates of 68 Whigs to 62 Opposition of all shades was ascer- 
tained, leaving 4 Delegates to hear from. 

We have since reports of the election of Oppositien Dele- , 
gates from Braxton and Lewis |, Pendleton 1, and Pocahon- 
tas 1, and a Whig from Logan—1 gain. Should these prove 
ecrrect, the new House of Delegates will stand 69 Whig to | 
65 Oppesition—4 Whig majority, and 6 on Joint Ballet. Net | 
an ‘ Impracticable’ among them. 

The seats of twe Delegates on each side will probably be | 
contested. The Whigs generally gain by contests. 

- ———— H 

Kextucxy.—Bryan Y. Owsley, Whig, is said to be elect 
ed to Congress from Sherrod Williams's District (Vth) over | 
Martin Beatty, Whig, and Dr. Nathan Gaither, Opposition. 
Francis P. Stone, Whig, declined when Dr. Gaither came out. | 

In the Fifth District, the vote is unofficially reported in the ' 
Lexington Intelligencer, on the strength ef a letter from 
Nicholasville, as follows : 





| 


Pr nea J B. Thompecs, ; ww 4. — T.P. eon 
wecccooses BBG. o cewccecese ceccce cocese 
Mercer ........... oo ee 265 ionvesenaced oe 
Linceln ........--- BOD. 000+ cccece VE Reweesececece 95 
JORTOMIRS « 2. 220000 453... 222 ccc cee De ngsaccesonsy 259 
a ees ee oe 106 
_ ee as aces saws ER 1,747 
Official return from the 6th Congressional! District : 
Counties. Green, W. Helm, W. ~. 
Grayson .. 2... ..20- eocccosce 506 26 
Septhnctins soe concqess evewetee 230 195 
SE ithamnamnanweuninmdii 254 267 289 
PED. soceescqietedeeteea o--233 1313 727 . 
BE ndcnaseccdan shouedtehe -264 374 56 
Green ........ S066 coesee seseus 609 88 622 


aids wdiaw a eating 2640 2,298 1,978 
In the First District, Hon. Linn Boyd, V. B. is deubtless 
reélected, though we have no returns. 
The new Delegation from Kentucky will stand like the last , 
—11 Wings to 2 Opposition, as fellows : 
Dist. I.*Lixsx Born, Op. VII.*Jous Pore, Whiz. 
“ TL.*Pamip Trircetr,W. VII. James C. Srrice, W. 
“ TII.*J.R.Usperwoop,W. IX.*Jous Waite, W. 
“ IV. Brran ¥.Owsiey,W. X. Tu. F.Marsnati,W. 
“ V.*Jous B. Tuomesox,W. XI.*L. W. Axprews, W. 
“ VI.*Wittis Greeex,W. XII.*Garret Davis, W. 
XITL.*Wittiam O. Butter, Op. 
Ispraxa.—Partial returns from Ist District indicate the 
regicszion of Hon. G. H. Proffitt, Whig, by a large majoriyy. 
In the ild District, the returns indicate the election of 
Richard W. Thompson, Whig, over Hon. John Davis, the 
late Van Buren Member. 
In the IIld District, Joseph L. White, Esq. (Whig) is 
elected over Gen. John Carr, by about 300 majority. The 





following are the returns : 

Counties. White's maj. Counties. Carr's maj « 
I atccomvemenauen Pe, Me tecununeniaman 147 
Jenmings .....2-.ccccee331 Jackson (est.) ........ 100 . 
eee 47 Washington (est.) .....275 
oy ern 85 ae | 

Psi dsacéenceens 943 


In the 1Vth, James H. Cravens, Whig, has turned out 
Thomas Smith, V. B. by a small majority. 

P. S. Cravens’s election is assured: 260 in Ripley Co. 16 
in Rush ; he will have near 1,000. 

From the Vth, we had ne clear advices up to last night. 
It is the strongest Whig District in the State, but the running 
abreast of two Whigs against one Opposition candidate ren- 
ders the result doubtful. 

In the VIith District, Ex-Gov. David Wallace, Whig, has | 
beaten Nathan B. Palmer, Opp. Gov. Wallace has 300 ma- 
jority in Marion County. 

In the VIlth, Hon. Henry S. Lane is reported re-elected 
by a large miajority. The report of his death, set afloat just | 
before the election, was the only thing that rendered his elec- 
tion doubtful. 








Grorcia.—A Young Men's Convention of the Opposition 
party assembled at Milledgeville on the 3d inst. David J. 
Bailey of Butts Co. was chosen President, F. H. Sanford, J. 
C. Farrar and Wm. J. Bulloch, Secretaries. Hon. John | 
Forsyth, ex-Secretary of State, was expected to address the 
Convention. 





Mississirrt.—Hon. Thomas H. Williams has declined the | 
regular Opposition nomination for Governor of Mississippi, os 


“ while he vetoed the Bank bill, privately begged his friends to 


, Post Office Department. 
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Chapman Levy, irregular, bad done before him. It is pre- || Merchandize and Produce of New- York.—In conformity 
sumed that T. M. Tucker, Esq. of Lowndes Co. will now be | with the requirements of a law passed by the Legislature at 

nominated. He is opposed te paying the State Bonds! “its last session, the Secretary of this State has transmitted to 

New-Jensey—Gen, Dicey, U: . Mesehal, has just com. | *** Soy S.ctatement of the quienty end 9 the Mer. 

| pleted his revision ef hie Deputios’ retarus of the Population |, “bandise, ‘Frovisiens end ee os Same 

of dnt Gate. Ther cotunns ‘nto te 274,665, bin make ic SUNS O° EO yom, Cepteneed oh cee the in- 

| $74,462, as follows : spectors, weighers and measurers throughout the State: The 


Secretary's Report forms an octavo volume of 78 pages; we 

















Countess. Populatio Counties. Population. | x ‘ 
Bergen County....... 14,379 Hunterdon. .. ...-.-- 24,789 present below an abstract of its most important and interest- 
| — ade sien ie _—-- coceenete > a ing statements. The Evening Journal remarks truly that the 
SO ie seine shel edaaleaiael 4,621 onmouth. .......-d2, 94s : : : 
See 16,734 Burli ile ee 32,831 | document presents ahighly —eeys of the ameunt and 
Se eee 25,844 Gloucester ......-- 25,438 value of the products of this State, shows thet, whatever 
) Warren ......-..-c0e 20,366 Atlantic........-.. 8,726 | embarrassments may temporarily occur, we still have an in- 
SesseR.ccccoscccccccSlh F770 Galem. ccccoc cccces ries _ exhaustible mine of wealth, in eur agricultural productions, 
, Somerset........-.-- 17,455 Cumberland .......14, 74 |! chat will at all times pour its untold treasures into the coffers 
| Middlesex .......... 21/893 Cape May ......--- 5,324 te 
, of our proud and prosperous commonwealth.” It should be 
Total Pepulation of the State ........-...-.--- 374,462 |; ‘ 
. : noted that more than two hundred inspecters, &e. have neg- 
New-Jersey will lese one Member of Congress if the Ratio | duiliio'Gn The following j 
ta Gned Rgher as GRG00j tee dieranns: i NE SO eee Sag Re pee: Rettig hte 
re en ~s amount and value of the several products inspected during 
the 1846: 
Pexnsvtvanta.—The Legislature of this State adjourned | _ Quantity. Value. 
on the 4th inst. after a Session of four months. The Harris- | pent BREE--woceneestooronn ee ble aaa = 
burg Telegraph remarks that the last was the shortest An- | Pork................0..000000e Ba“ 4,198,792 08 
nual Session for the last twenty-five years, and that an unw- | pte... aT — = ao = 
sual amount of important business was transacted. One hua- | Manufactured fine Salt...... ... WEN bash 340,903 5: 
wer GR. 00.0 scecves bs 
dred and thirty-two Acts and fifteen Joint Resolutions were | ae ey vied AE. s600341 feet 1300213 se 
passed, including eight .\cts that Gov. Porter killed by his ee orroseconni ae Ten . 
Veto. One of these authorized the repayment to the United | ilerring and Shad.............. 138 bbls 66 0 
States and Harrisburg, Banks of some $350,000 borrowed | Sey ag oe naan = He ea 
from them by Gov. Ritner for the repair of the Juniata Canal, | Sole Leather. ...... --=l 1,688,161“ : 2,096,554 11 
_when suddenly destroyed by rain; another was an act prow a at Und damaged... ion is § T8S1e 2 
viding for the election of Canal Commissioners by the Legis- | Domestic distilled Spirits. ...... 6,397,748 1,601,554 28 
. , . Leaf Tobacco.......... o-+.-.- 18,997,100 142,636 00 
lacave, (lastend of their app.sintment by the Governer;) an-| Total value. -2000.-0--2------0000 dikien 2 SST 
other ‘ relating to Banks, and te provide for the better gov- | Deduct Leaf Tobacco. ..........--.-.--+0- 1B42,@o 0 
ernment thereof ;’ another making taxable citizers of School Wdantts ceccccnescccseeses A ea $2250 SD | 


Districts competent witnesses and jurors in cases where such This shows an amoant of more than twenty-two millinns 
Districts are parties ; another to abolish the Mayor's Court | and a half of dollars, the value of inspected articles for the 
ef Lancaster, &c. The chief bills which have become laws | "est part produced in this State. It is said, moreever, tha: 
are the great Revenue and Relief bill; one to provide for , 20t one-tenth of the products which come inte marketare tn- 
the appointmeat and election of Canal Commissioners, &e. ) © cted ; the law requiring only the imspection of such as are 
Among the resolutions is one requiring the U. S. Senators | ¢*ported out of the United States. 


» from that State to vote for a repeal of the Sub-Treasury. | The following statement exhibits the number of bushels of 


The Harrisburg Whig papers assert that Gov. Porter, | ome jmported into the City of New-York during the pa.t 


vote for it, so that it should pass notwithstanding! We pre- |; 
sume this is an inference only. We believe there is little | — 
doubt that Gov. Porter is by no means sorry the bill has | Bart 
passed, though he could not approve it without alienating his | ; . 

Anti-Bank supporters. Several Members voted for it at last | The emount of grain exported from New-York is as follow -: 





; ; Sg Bushels, Sent to Bushels 

who had previously opposed it, declaring that they sacrificed | Wheat. 8, 103 “far a 143,065 
: | Rye..... Barley.......... 9.290 

Gemesives to cave the Saute. on... ‘sane Ps — > ann 71 
|| There were weighed in the City of New-York 87,909,404 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDEAT. i a 2 t 20 
Tuomas Fixcey, to be Pestmaster at Baltimore, Md. ibe. of cnpetrantine ¢ egypegute value of the come, G86,/082.- 


Hesry Cvatis, Surveyor of the Revenue at Madisonville, 366 15- 





La. vice W. Batterson, deceased. Of the Flour, the following quantities were inspected a: 
Tuoams J. Cuarttos, Collector of the Customs at Eden- | the folowing places : 
ton, N. C. vice Robert M. Noxen. Places. ble. Velac 
PMR secncccandensessend 1974974 $9,452,163 44 
APPOINTMENT BY THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. |) Albany... .. 2.2... e eee e eee nee 170,465 919,990 ™ 
Davi Acwew, to be Postmaster at Wheeling, Virgtnia. | ROY --------creesn-veee SMD , 


—_—_——EIE—E—EEE 
a deel mt y es PP Wen. Of the Lumber, twice as much was inspected in Albany 
Gronce Poispexter (late U.S. Senator) of Miss., ALFRED | Gunny es to ii chaz cate 6 Go Gan. 


Ketrer, Esq. of Ohio, and Hon. Davin Russert, late M.| The gine Selt was manufactured at the following places : 
C. from this State, Commissioners to proceed to this city and fats 





investignte the management of the Custom-House under Jesse | S¥ratuse. oo 2 te aden 
Hoyt, with especial reference to the fraudulent passing of | Livergedl. ....cccesesecceees nislindhipieiecoiniasda onan 
ds endl tho stealing of goods thom the Public Steves '— } seep a ng aN 187,964 


‘ , wi | 
The Fate that eat the malt will now be expesed to the gaze | Various suggesti are made by the Inopectors with re- 
of an indignant public. We have some facts on hand for pub- . - , . 

oa ae dhs dh |, ferense to improving the quality of the articles inspected ; 

had a Pro} t time | tut as they have interest for those only who are cencerned in 

ew ro | the manufacture or production of the several articles, we 

Mail Centracts.—There seems every reason to believe } omit them eatirely. 

Mr. G has been enabled to make large a 
ips Bis. Gaancan bao Bean cnchied bo saute wary Saag oT at Toll Tn emenne of tell mescivall on dhe Hew- 
+ haat upeet pediment atmo : P 

. | York Canals from the opening of the Canals was 

tracts. The Canton (St. Lawrence Co.) Democrat states . 
oy @ h bh (120 | In 1840, from April 20 to May 1—10 days... ... + $94,989 
t route from Ogdensburgh to Plattsburgh (120 miles) |! « 1941’ from April 24 to May 1—6 days. ........ 93,000 
hae been taken for the = four years at $3,000 — | At this end, in 1841, the boats did net commenee running 
num less, and that from Ogdenaburgh to Chateaugueay Cor- |! 1:1) the 26th. owing to high water and a break. 


ners at $1,500 less than the old comtract—a clear saving on eee 
these two minor routes of $4,500 per annum, or re in OF The National Intelligencer of Tuesday contains an 
the four years ensuing. interesting correspondence between James Broons, Esq. 


iF Jacos B. Moons, Esq., formerly of Concord, N. H., | and President Trcen with referenee to the flag carried at 
“late of this City, has been appointed a Principal Clerk in the | the battle ef Tippecanoe. It has been deposited among the 
trophies of the Republic. 
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In Sexatz, on Thursday, the bill to reduce the capital of 
the Phenix Bank was returned from the Assembly with 
amendments, which were concurred in; as were likewise 
those to the bill amending the charter of the Auburn and Ro- 
chester Railroad Co. 

The bill providing for the further improvement of the Che- 
mung Canal and Feeder was passed. 

The bill to amend the Revised Statutes in relation to tres- 
pass on Lands was rejected. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the bill to exempt 
Household Property from sale on Execution, which was de- 
bated at some length. 

The Assemsiy, on Wednesday evening, considered the 
General [Internal Improvement] Appropriation bill, and 
adopted the several amendments proposed by its committee 


GENERAL NEWS. 
The Committee of the Whole, Mr. Skinner in the Chair, || in the minority, and was answered by Mr. L. Hubbell. The 
then returned to the consideration of the bill to extend the House refused to recommit the bill: 64 to 42. 

exemption of heusehold furniture frem sale under execution, | Mr. L.S. Chatfield now renewed his amend ments, redueing 
&e. It was debated at some length by Senators Streng and | the Appropriation bill for the Erie Canal te $1,500,000— 
Sibley in favor, and Lee and Root against its provisions.— || which was rejected witkout a division—end to stop the Gene- 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of Executive | ee Valley Canal at Mount Morris; which was rejected ; 
| Ayes 40; Noes 65. 


| business, after which it adjourned. 


In Srwate, on Saturday, the Assembly bill to incorporate | Mr. Sears now moved to restore the bill to the shape in 
| the Addison Turapike Company was ordered to a third read- || which it passed the Senate ; and thereupon Mr. S.C. Hawley 
_ ing. Sundry matters ef inconsiderable interest were then || made an able and eloquent speech in favor of a speedy com- 
| passed upon, when the Senate went into Executive Session, || Pletion of the Enlargement, contending that this was the 


and seon adjeurned. course dictated by a sound policy and a wise economy. The 
In the Sexate on Monday, the bill relating to the Onon- | ™0tion was negatived: Ayes 28; Nees 76. 

| aign ack Secensians'SenvGquagwenochal « tis dns end | Mr. Strong now moved the Previous Question, which pre- 

| passed: Ayes 14; Noes 9. vailed: Ayes 52; Nees 34; and the question being put, the 

A bill authorizing actions for slander and assault and bat- || report of the Committee was agreed to: Ayes 71; Noes 30. 


j 








of Ways and Means: that reducing the Erie Canal Appro- 





priation from $2,750,000 to $2,150,000, by 45 to 17; that || vocated by Gen. Root and rejected: Nays 17; Ayes—A. B. 
reducing the Genessee Valley from $750,000 to $550,000 by | Dickinsen, Root—2. 
61 to 9; that reducing the Black River from $500,000 to! The bill to incorporate the Shamrock Benevelent Society | 
$300,000 without a count. The consideration of Mr. Z. | was read a third time and passed: Ayes 22. f" 
Clark's amendment, inserting $200,000 for the Ogdensburgh In the Assembly, a debate sprung up on the recent Report 
and Champlain Railroad, was then called for, and a general | exculpatory of the management of the New-York and Erie 
debate upon Internal Improvement, in which Messrs. S.C. || Railroad Company. The Company was assailed by Messrs. | 
Hawley, Wisner, Beckwith, Richmond, Culver and L. Hub-! A. G. Chatfield, L. S. Chatfield and others, and defended by | 
hell participated, consumed the remainder of the Session. | Messrs. Culver, French and others. The discussion ran into 
On Thursday, Mr. Blackmar reported complete a bill || a general review of the Internal Improvement policy of the 
modifying the Leather Inspection in this City, [creating an State, which was protracted until th@2 o'clock adjournment. i 
Inspector General.] Mr. Townsend moved that the Inspec-' On Monday evening, the AssemsLy sat out in Committee 
tion be abolished, which was sustained by Messrs. O'Sullivan | the Internal Improvement Appropriation bill. Mr. Townsend | 
and Swackhamer. It was negatived: Ayes 49; Nays 51.— of this City spoke in opposition to the general policy and 
Mr. O'Sullivan then moved that all Inspections be henceforth | especially to the continuation of the Genesee Valley Canal | 
abolished, so far as they are compulsory in their requirements. | beyond Mount Morris. Messrs. Dodd of Allegany and Wis- | 
Negatived: Yeas 44: Noes 60. The questien of agreeing | ner of Livingston replied, showing that it would cost nearly | 
with the repert of the Committee was laid en the table. as much to stop the work now as te complete it. Mr. Swack- 
The bill to amend the Common School System was read @ |) hamer of this City objected chat this Canal only transported | 
third time and passed: Yeas 77; Nays 21. twelve barrels of Flour last season. Mr. Wisner showed | 
Also, the bill amending the act concerning Assessments in ¢hat it had transported 38,920 barrels. After some farther 
the City of New-York. opposition from Mr. O'Sullivan, Mr. L. S. Chatfield’s propo- 
Also, the bill amending the act in relation to Hell-Gafe Pi- |) gition to stop the work was rejected: Ayes 82; Nees 51. 
lots, after much debate. Half a dozen other propositions of similar character, and | 
The bill to incerperete the New-York and Lake Champlain | thors te make appropriations for various Railroads, were 
Steam Transportation Company was lost: Yeas 886—[not two- successively rejected; as was also one by Mr. Hoffman to 


thirds]; Nays 21. i! vide for the discontinuance of the ks in progress, im- 
Several other bills of little general interest were read a | ~ a ‘ mati 


third time and passed. Adjourned. | the bill was got through the Committee, which rose and re- | Peace 


In the Assempty on Thursday, at 3 o'clock, P. M., the | ported it, and the House adjourned 
Committee of the Whele reeumed the consideration of the | In the Senate on Tuesday, Mr. Root reported frem the 
General Appropriation bill. After a long debate en Z Clark's | Literature Committee the General School bill from the As- 
amendment for the consideration of the Northern Railroad, sembly, with amendments; also « bill in relation to the 
the Committee rose and reported progress, and the Howse | schools in this City, in accordance with the Superintendent's 
adjourned. | views, without expressing an opinion thereon. After trans- 
On Friday merning, various petitions were presented and acting some preliminary business, the Senate agreed to meet 


referred, and several Committees reported. The House then | . : : s 
| in the afternoon to discuss the Common School bill, (Assem- 
proceeded to the censideration of the report on the extension | z - en men 


, ' ' | bly’s,) and adjourned. 

of the Elective Franchise. After several motiens to post- | In the House, Mr. Hotchkiss, from the minority of the 
pexe, which were each debated at some length, the ial, State Prisow Committee, reported in favor of relieving the 
order of the day was called for, and sundry private bills were |. Mechanic interests from State Prison competition. Ten times 
passed. The Heuse then adjourned. \ the usual number were ordered to be printed. 

In the Assemsir, on Friday, the Gommittee of the Whole = Mr. Kelsey reported against the petition of the United | 
resumed the consideration ef the General Apprepriatien bill, | States Insurance Company for farther time to complete its 
and various amendments were put and lost. Mr. Chatfield 1 subseriptions. Agreed to. 
proposed a reduction of the amount of stock to be issued to A debate sprung up in relation to the New-York aad Erie | 
$1,550,000, and to discontinne the Genesee Valley Canal) Railroad Company and the recent investigation of its con- 
beyond Mt. Morris. This wasdebated until the adjournment.) duct. The only result was the printing of five times the 

On Saturday a request from the Executive Committee of usual number of the Report. 
the Public Sechoel Society of the City of New-York, that the) = age Scout reported the General Election bill [ providing 
Aseembly would appoint “ Committee to visit the Public | that all Elections shail hereafter commense and terminate in 
—_ in this City, was read and laid on the table. Mr. | one day, &c.] complete. It was ordered se be printed. 
a ne pe pt, ee co me | Mr. Van Schoonheven reported the Senate bill in relation 
cers and agents of the Company. After a long debate, a mo- | ; . , 
tion to print twice the usual number of copies was laid en the The evening session of Tuesday was consumed by the Sen. 
table. Sundry unimportant tions and bille were then || i@ considering the Literature Committee's amendments 
passed, and the House adj i. to the General School bili, most of which were rejected. 

In Sexate on Friday, after many petitions on various sub- 
jects had been presented and referred, the following, among under consideration, on the question of agreeing with the re- 
other bills, were read a third time and passed : To revive the || port of the Committee of the Whole. Mr. Z. Clark again 
charter of the Norwich and Berlin Turnpike Company—A yes | an appropriation for the Northern Railroad: Lost: 
25; for the preservation ef game in eertain Counties—Ayes | Ayes 32; Noes 54. 

23. The bill to incorporate the Mutual Protection Life In- Mr. Hoffman now moved the recommitment of the bill, in | 
surance Company was laid on the table, and that relative to| order to insert provisions for stopping the works in progress, | 
the Ithaca Insurance Company was referred to the Judiciary || imposing a direct tax, &c. Mr. L. 8. Chatfield spoke in i 
Committee. defence of the pelicy and cousistency of the party at present | 


to Divorces complete. Adj. to 3 o'clock. 





pose a Direct Tax, &c. Finally, at half past 12 o'clock M., | 40h" 


In the Assembly, the Internal [Improvement bill was again i 


tery to be tried in Justices’ Courts was read a third time, ad- || Adjourned. 


On Wednesday, the Senate passed a number of unimpor- 
tant bills, and debated that to exempt Household Furnitare 
from sale on execution. No question taken. The bill to 
provide funds fer carrying on the State Works now in pro- 
gress was returned from the Assembly, and referred. 

In the Assembly, the Senate bill to replenish the Safety 
Fund was referred to a select Committee to report complete. 

The bill to provide funds for carrying on the State Works 
now in progress came up on its third reading. Mr. L. S. 
Chatfield moved to limit the rate of interest to five instead of 
six per cent. Lost: 51 to 62. Messrs. L. S. Chatfield, 
O'Sullivan, and Loomis continuing te oppose the bill, Mr. 
Worden moved the Previous Question, which was sustained : 
Ayes 50; Noes 32. The Main Question was then put, and 
the bill passed ; Ayes 77; Noes 33. [Every vote in the ne- 
gative was, if we mistake not, Van Buren, including 12 from 
this City.] 

The bill to aid the Albany Medical Academy passed: Ayes 
64; Noes 21. 

Do. the Medical Department of Geneva College: Ayes 74; 
Noes 16. 

The bill to divide the town of Fishkill, Dutchess Co. was 
referred to a Select Committee to report complete : Ayes 55: 
Noes 44. Adj. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR ANB SENATE. 


April 3, 1841. 
New-Yorx—Harman C. Westervelt, Notary Public, im place of 


Aveany—tIsaac N. Comstock, ef the City «f Albany, Justice of the 
e fur said City, in place of John O. Cole. 
Alexander M. Piper, ef Watervliet, Inspector of Beef and Perk. 
Srevesen—John K. Hale, of Hornelisville, Master in Chancery, in 
place of Robert Campbell, jr. 


Mey 1. 

New-York—James S. Thayer, Commissioner of Deeds, in place of 
John Fairhe, deceased. 

Morris M. Davidson, Notary Public. 

Aveany—Alexander H. Lovett, of the city of Albany, Netary Pub- 
lic for said Cty. 

Co.umets—Gershom Bulkley, of Kinderhook, Master in Chancery, 
in place of William H. Tobey, resigned. 

Sexeca—Eh Paterson, of Ovid, In tor of Beef and Pork. 

Wavyne—Jnlius Bellamy, of Clyde, Netary Public, in place of Ben- 
jamin M. Vanderveer. 


May 4. 
Mapisoxn—Stephen Chapman, of Canastota, Supreme Court Cow- 
sioner, in plece of Ichabod S. & r. 
Archi Nelson, of Nelson, Inspector of Beef and Pork. 
Jerrerson—James Wood, of Dexter, luspector of Luntber. 


May 7. 
James McNaughton ef Say, Sagan General of the Military of 
this State, in place of Richard il, resigned. 
New-Yorx—Charles F. Hoffman, Notary Public, (a re-appomt- 
ment.) 
Cutnaxce—Philo Robinson, of Sherburne, Judge of the County 


Mey 8, 184). 
Queens—Thomas C. Pinckney, of Flushing, Master in Chancery. 
Greens—Peleg C. Mattoon, of Cairo, Master in Chancery, in place 
of Alonze Greene. 
Sr. Lawrexce—Baron S. Doty, of Odensburgh, Master in Chaa- 


cery. 

Oxerpa—Calvin B. Gay, of Rome, Master in Chancery. 

Lewis—David M. Bennett, of Martinsburgh, Master in Chancery, 
in De of Charles Dayan. 

vid M. Bennett, of Martinsburgh, Examiner in Chancery, in 

place of Charles Dayan. 

Broeme—Salmov Lewis, of Barker, Culler ef Staves and Heading. 

Joha T. Dew , of Binghamton, Cemmissioner for loaning cer- 
tain moneys of the United States, in of Benjamin T. Cooke. 

po mye Fae K. Hale, of H sville, Examiner in Chancery, 


in —_ of Morris Brown. 
aron Olmstead, ef Wayne, Culler of Staves and Heading. 

Owonpaca—Merritt Howlett, of Salina, Inspector of Beef and Pork, 
in place of Myron P. Howlett, removed from the County. ony te 

David Brigham, of Madison, Wiscousin Territory, a Commissioner 
of Deeds for the State of New-York. 

See 
Frost in Ohio.—Letter from a friend in Ohio, dated 
Wurrrwatt, Tuscarawas Co. May 3, 1841. 

“ We had a furious frost in this part of Ohio last night. I 
think the fruit, generally, is about used up. The season is 
very backward, and the wet weather continues. We farmers 
have a dull prospect before us, considering all things—inclu- 


ding the scarcity of money.” 


| Courts, in place of Charles York. 
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° NEW AGENTS. i 
Dr. H. S. Garts has consented to act as our Agent at Yonkers, N. | 
Y., in place of L. P. Rose. resigned. | 
Messrs. C.G. Broapwezt & Co. will act as our Agents at Louisville, — 
Ky. and for its vicinity. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. i 

We have a great number of contributions, both prese and ical, on | 
hand, anlp ofew of which wo hove yet found time to Counine. 

‘A chapter en Prairies,’ ‘A chapter on Indians,’ ‘My Clock,’ and | 


several other favors, from our valaed t J. A. W., are 
en file and will appear as soon as we can © room for them. 
‘Oriental Philosophy,’ No. IV, will appear next week. It closes the 


*It is very possible,’ (G. H. T. E.) is accepted and will appear in due 
*To ———.,’ (@mega) ‘ The Wish,’ and ‘I would I were, & ° ese te 
y declined. ‘ 
* * The Pleasures of a Swedish Clergymaa,’ ‘ The Guest,’ 


* Fergetten Sorrow,’ ‘ Invocation to Peace,’ * The Early Re i 
‘Dear Friends,’ ‘Sacred Melody,’ and sundry others are <a | 
consideratien. 





*,* We are constrained this week by the anniversary cele. 
bration of the Religious and Benevolent Societies and by other 
imperious considerations, greatly to abridge our notices of re- 
cently published Books. Several Literary Reviews we are 
obliged to postpone until a future occasion. After this week 
we shall endeavor te be as full and prompt in this department 
as usual. 

We are also obliged to omit the Music prepared for this No. 


— 








Tue Nintn Barwcewater Treatise: A Fragment. By Charles 
Babbage, Esq. Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard. 


The only claim which this volume has to the title of a 
‘ Bridgewater Treatise’ is that it is upon a subject akin to 
those discussed in that series, and that its author theught the 
intentions of the Earl of Bridgewater might be farthered by 
his publishing some reflections upon the evidences in favor of 
Natural Religion. The distinct topics discussed by Mr. 
Baspace are various and apparently disconnected: his most 
pruminent purpose through the whole work seems tw have 
been to disprove the opinion asserted by Rev. Mr. Wue- 
WELL in a former Bridgewater Treatise, that the mathema- 
ticians and mechanical philesophers of recent times are in 
many respects less likely than men employed in other pur- | 
suits rightly to appreciate the force ef that kind ef evidence | 
which alone can be adduced in favor of Natural Theology— | 
that, in short, the pursuits of science are unfavorable to re- | 
ligion. JHe attempts this partly by direct argement founded 
on the nature of abstract mathematical reasoning, but chiefly i 
by showing that in his own case extended researches into 
mathematical truth and long cultivated acquaintance with 
the laws of mechanics have enly served to exalt his nvtions 
of the power and knowledge of the Creator and of the 
highest spiritual realities. 
ingenious, and if they do not always satisfy the reverent 
mind they yet display many truths which a carefully inquir- 
ing mind may contemplate with profit and pleasure. 

A leading feature in his work is the attempt to show that 
the most extensive laws in nature to which we have hitherto 
attained ‘ converge to sume few simple and general principles 
by wBich the whule of the material universe is sustained, 
and from which its infinitely varied phenomena emerge as 
the necessary consequences.’ To illustrate the superiority of | 
the mos* general and all-embracing laws ever these which are 
of temporary application and liable te be superseded by others, 
and the higher conception of Overruling Power which the for- 
mer involves, Mr. Baneace has constazt recourse te his cele- 
brated Calculating Engine, which seems admirably adapted 
in its simple and yet elaborate mechanism to aid the mind in 
forming distinct notions of this important point. 

Hume’s Argument against miracles is disproved by an ap- ; 
plication of mathematical reasoning, and a chapter is devo- | 
ted to preving that ‘it is more probable that any law, at the 
knewledge of which we have arrived by observation, shall be 
subject to one of the violations which, according to Hume's 
definition, constitutes a miracle, than that it should net be so | 
sabjected.’ Several fragmentary essays are also given upon f 
the Mosac Acceunt of the Creation, on the Nature of a Su- 
perintending Providence, on the Nature of Future Punish- 
ments, Free Will, Time, the Desire of Immortality, and sev- 
eral other topics connected, more or less directly, with his | 
subject. Varions interesting subjects, chiefly relating to | 
Philesophieal theories, are discussed in the Appendix. The 
whole work is properly denominated a ‘ Fragment,’ and some | 
portions of it are s0 incomplete as to be of little worth in ! 


His speculations are exceedingly 


= 


their present form. It is written however with clearness and | 
earnest force, and will be read by thoughtful minds with great | 
interest and profit. 





|| Gewenar History oF 


| address. 


that the Nestorians are the descendants of the 


to 1840. By Frep- 
erick Jones, A.M. Illustrated by Twenty-Feur Historical Ea 
gravings. In Four Volumes. : C. F. Stellmeyer. 


This is one of the most important historical works recently 
published either in this country or in Europe. Its Author, 
recently deceased, has long been distinguished in his native 
Germany for his profound historical learning, his enlarged 
and clear-sighted philanthropy, and above all for the vigorous 
exertions in behalf of the people of Germany, which exposed 
him to the hostility and persecution of the Germanic Diet. 
As an advocate for representative Constitutions in all the 
States of the Confederacy, his ability and zeal were highly 
appreciated by all the upholders of liberal principles both in 


| his own land and abroad. 


The History which has now for the first time been pre- 
sented te the public in an English dress, has acquired through- 
eut Europe an unbeunded reputation. It has been translated 
into nine different languages, and more than one hundred 
thousand copies have been sold within a few years in Ger- 
many alone. Rotreck has aimed not merely at a full cel- 
lection of historical facts and a summary of the most im 
portant occurrences throughout the different ages; he seeks 
to give a ‘ History of the Werld'—a continuous representa 
tion of all the principal revolutions ef the carth and man- 
kind, by which we r&y become acquainted with the present 
and past condition of both and its causes. 
give to it wnify, connecting all its parts by a leading purpose 
and allowing the consideration of the general sudject not to 
break, but to assist the thread of particular narration. It is 
distinguished from a History of Mankind, which represents 
universal results rather than particular facts, in affording more 
narration and considering in a less universal sense the cause 
of the human ruce as a whole The works of Herder» 
Meiners, and other historians of Mankind deal largely in 
philesophical ¢seculations,—which a histery of the World 
is precluded from doing. The latter differs too from univer- 


He endeavors to 


sal history in presenting only those facts and events which 
have exerted an important and permanent influence on the 
character of the earth and the human race, and in connect- 
ing them systematically together so as to give a clear expla- 
nation of their condition. The Changes of the Human Race, 
with their causes, the history of Language and the Character 
of the various historical Eras in the world’s history are made 
the subjects of clear analysis and are treated with boldness 


) and high ability. 


The work is published in an elegant and yet plain style, 
and we trest will find its way into the libraries of all general 
scholars. 


Tae History of Stavery, ano Means ov Evevatine rae Avat- 
can Race. By Rev. J. K. Contense. Burlington, Vt. 


This is the subject and the title of an interesting discourse 
delivered before the Vermont Colonization Seciety in Octo- 
ber last. A sketch of the history of Slavery beth in the an- 
cient world and in our country is given—its deplorable evils 
are fully displayed, and a calm, candid consideration ef the 
means of ridding ourselves of this awful curse, concludes the 
Agitation and denunciation are deprecated as 
powerless for good, and the principle of colonization is relied 
upon as the main instrumentality in accomplishing this desi- 
rable end. We see by the Treasurer's Repert that during 
the last year the receipts of the Seciety amounted to $898,- 
1, and in its disbursements to $476,20. 





—_———_——_——_ 


| Tue Nestostass, on THe Lost Tare. By Asnep Grant, MC D— 


New-York, Harper & Brothers. 

Those ef our readers whe had an opportunity of listening 
to the eloquent narratives and addresses of Dr. Grant while 
on his recent visit to this country, will hail the appearance of 
this work with great delight. A most interesting account of 
his visits to the Independent Nestorians, who, inhabiting the 
wild and almost inaccessible mountains of Kvordistan, have 


, been aptly termed the Waldenses of Asia, is here laid before 


us, and is followed by the author's opinion reepecting the ori- 
gin and early history of this singular people, as deduced from 
his researches among them. This opinion is no less than 
Tribe 
of Israel. The facts and arguments by whieh author 
supports his position, if not demonstrative, are at least such 
as will with difficulty be controverted. Te the geographic 


| 
“ 
| 


| 







been very erroneously delincated. The Christian public, and 
all who fee] an interest in the history, the present condition, 
and future destiny of God's once ehosen people, are under 
no small obligation to the Dr. for this worh. 

ooo 


Poems: By Pury Eante, M.D. Philadel- 
: New-York, Wiley & Putnam. 


This is the title of a small volume containing several poetical 
pieces of a very fair degree of merit, and a still greater nun- 
ber which are only mediocre. There are occasionally spark- 








Maaatner ann Orner 
phia, Heury Perkins 


| ling and highly pleasing efforts of Fancy; one of the best is 


' 


the following passage near the close of Marathon : 
“In olden time when Art was young, 
In Grecia’s ancient years ot lory, 
When Phidias and Slemse eung 
Lamented Troy's too tragic story, 
An artist, his creative will 
To one sublime conception turning, 
Dwelkt on the loved idea, till 
His brain with frenzy's heat was burning 
Then, from his genius guided hand, 
Came forth the spirit's beau-ideal 
Of buman , so true that, fanned 
To life, the mortal had been real. 
* Twas done—the artist's werk of Pride! 
He gazed awhile, in mute devotion, 
Rushed to its arms, kissed, fell and died , 
Yes, died, of over wrought emotion. 


As died the sculptor, Grecia died 
Her giant mind long years had wrought, 
Embodying her mor Fa thought , 

Meulding, in fair, delusive apes. 
An idol form of ARTS and ARMs, 
And wher, upon its altar reared, 
The finished in pride appeared, 

She basely knelt and deified 
The favorite image, till her soul 
Bowed to its dark and stern control, 
And, in the trance upon her cast, 
Exhausted, fell, and breathed her last.” 

There is occasional inattention to the rythm, and the 


author's verse generally is not smooth. 

Seamons on Revivacs, By Rev. Averer Baanes; Wath an [atredor 
tion by Rev. Joel Parker, D.D. New-York John S&S Taster & 
Co. 145 Nassau-st 


This is the title of a little book by ene of the ablest, mo. 
eloqueat and most zealous preachers in the Presbyterian 
Church, upoa a subject which must strike every mind as be 
ing ef tke highest and most permanent interest. Not on!) 
among those who profess merely a general regard for religiou. 
truth, but with the most devoted members of the most zealov. 
Christian Churches, there has prevailed a wide and conscien 


| tious belief that the periodical or occasional exeitements 


known as ‘ revivals’ are dangerously opposed to the progre.. 
of sound religion, and calculated, in their ultimate effect, t+ 
accomplish any thing bat the ends they propose. The Rev 
Mr. Banses in this series of Lectures maintains the opposite 
He co 
siders, first, the Theory of Revivals, the end« proposed to be ef 


belief with clearness, force and great earnestness 


"fected by their agency, and the propricty of the means erdinan's 


employed ; secondly, he proceeds to a vindication of Revivo!: 
and their influence on this country—contending that there ar 
evils in all communities—of alliance, of compact, of assecia- 
tion, and commen pursuit—which can be overcome only by 
such influences as attend a revival of religion, and showing 
their desirableness from the peculiar eondition of eur own 
country—the entire disconnectien of State and Religion—the 
interest which is exhibited in our religious as well as cist! in- 
stitutions by foreigners, and the leve of gain and the sin of 
drunkenness which are said to be the besetting sins of the 
American People. The special importance of revivals in 
cities, their desirableness as influencing our manners, liters 
ture and general well-being, with the peculiar hindrances 
their progress in our large towns, are separately and full, 
considered. The style is clear, energetic, always earnest. 
and occasionally elequent. We know of no treatise on the 
same subject written ina more candid spirit or better desers- 
ing consideration. 


< — 


Tne Lowe. Orreains | A Repository of Original Articles, Written 
4 Females employed in the Mills. Lowell: Powers & Bagley. 

15 Central-st 
The second No. (for May) of this remarkable work has 
just reached us. It is excellent in matter and manner—e*- 
cellent in plan and executien. A periodical made up entre!) 
of the contributions of females who live by twelve hours 
daily labor in factories, and well filled, moreover, is a bow ot 
promise and a subject of deep interest te the great Laboring 
Masses throughout the world. We heartily commend thi: 


| work to general patronage, and will gladly forward subscrip- 


student, the author has displayed a new field, hitherto unex- | 


plored, as he is the first stranger who has succeeded in pene- 


tions to the publishers. (32 pages monthly : $1 per anoum.) 


_——— 


CF Over 400 persons have joined the Ortho lox Church’s 


| wating this mountainous region, which en vur last maps has | in Hartford, Ct. within a few weeks. 


we 





The President Steamer.—It is said that a Mr. Howell of | 
Cumberland, Md., whose father was on beard the President, || 
» ceived a lotter by the Britannia from a relative in England, | 

tating that Mra. Power—whose husband was likewise on | 
hoard—had received intelligence by express from one of the | 
.sents whom she had sent to procure information, thay a || 
-essel had just arrived from Madeira, which reported that || 
us she was leaving the latter port the President was going in, | 
and spoke her. It will be recollected that at the time of the | 
Britannia’s leaving Liverpool there was a similar rumor pre- | 
valent there, which was generally discredited. | 


i deesenn, eee 
(7° The Legislature of Alabama adjourned without dag | 
vo the 28th ult. after an Extra Session of nine days, during | 
hich twenty-eight Acts and five Joint Resolutions were 
sed. Aside from the act providing for a Special Election b 
| Members of Congress, of the most important acts passed i 
vas one legalizing the Suspension of Specie Payments for | 
au unlimited period. John D. Phelan of Perry Co. was | 
rlected Judge of the First Circuit in place of Hon. P. T. 


Harris, resigned. 





, 


| 

———— 9 

(FA Washington Correspondent of the Charleston Courier 

yet “ The Secretary of the Treasury has prepared a plan 
tor a National Bank, which he intends to lay before Congress 
in his Report at the commencement of the coming Session. 
In its main features it will resemble the late Bank, but will 
iw surrounded with such checks, guards, and restrictions, as 
experience has indicated as useful or necessary. He will 
propose a capital of thirty-five millions. He has not deter- /' 
mined, it is said, upon the locality of the Mother Bank.” 


iF Hon. Cuantes Hvpsox, Whig, has been elected a | re. 


Member of Congress from the Worcester District, Mass. in 
place of Levi Lincoln, resigned. The day of election was 
nclement, and the vote is very light; but Mr. Hudson's ma- 
vrity over Isaac Davis, Opp. is some 6 or 300. 


{IF Gen. Tuomas Grascesck, formerly M. C. from Geer- 
ria, was thrown from his horse while riding near Decatur, Ga. 
m the 2d inst. and so much injured that his recovery is 
deubtful. He was held by the stirrup after his fall, and thus 
dragged » considerable distance. 


—_> — 
iF Hon. Lixs Bayks has been returned reélected to 
Congress by four majority. His opponent, William Smith, 
(also Opp.) resigns his seat in the Senate and contests Mr. 
Banks's return on the ground of bad votes. 


ean 

CF Gov. Jas. K. Potx and Maj. Jas. C. Jowns, his Whig 
opponent, are stumping it gallantly throush Tennessee. Gov. 
Pelk is the best stump orater in the State, but Maj. Jones 


proves # fair match for him. 
——— 


CF Amos Gustine, Opp. has been elected a Member of 
Congress from the Cumberland District, Pa. in place of Wm. 
S. Ramsey, of like politics, deceased. 


iii 
OF The colored people of Boston complain that, though 
those of them who were voters were urged to vote for Gen. 
Harrison last poll, yet in the late Funeral Procession they | 
solicited a place and were refused. In this they ere rightand | 
the committee wrong. A black man has as good a right to _ 
mourn the Natien’s loss as a white ene, and probably does it 


as sincerely. ° 


The Forger Mitchell.—It seems that the vigilance ef the 
Montreal Police has at last led to the capture of this notori- 
ous ex-Member of Congress, still more celebrated from his 1 
remarkable financial operations. He was taken by Captain 
Corneau at Longue Point, a few miles from Montreal. The # 
Herald says that, in order te avoid detection, he attempted 
to throw above $2,700 of his ill-gotten meney into the St. 
Lawrence. We doubt greatly whether the Canadian author- 
ities will think fit to order his surrender te our Government. 

jaa 

Dr. Dyott after two years’ hard labor in the Penitentiary | 
at Philadelphia has been pardoned by the Governor. By his 


sentence he had one vear longer to remain. 








Flood in St. Lawrence Co.—The great rains of the last 
month have swelled the streams of St. Lawrence Co. almest 
beyond precedent. A vast amount ef lumber has been swept 
off, especially upon the Oswegatchie River. The Dekalb 
bridge over that River was taken up by the citizens to save it 
from destruction. The Beaver Creek bridge has been swept 


; 
off, breaking up the stage-route fram Ogdensburgh by Goav- of Punjaub. 


erneur to Antwerp. The stage-read near Canton was so. 
deeply under water as to be for some time impassable. ! 






LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


FROM EUROPE. 
The steam ship Baitawsia, Cayt. Cleland, arrived at 


141 
rane 
0S Arrivals from Mexico at New-Orleans mention the 





enacting of a law authorizing the collection of a tax of three 


Boston on Thursday of last week, in seventeen days from | dollars per thousand on real estate, for the purpose of raisé 


Liverpool, bringing European advices twelve days later. The | 
news is important. The difficulties between China and Eng- 
land have been placed in a train of adjustment, after a spir- | 
ited and successful attack on the Bogue forts near Canton by | 
the British. This brought the Celestials to their senses, and 
terms of pacification were speedily agreed on. They are 
very unsatisfactory to the British mercantile interest—in fact 
we doubt if any terms would have been satisfactory to that 
interest until the present heavy stock of Tea is sold off.— 
We presume this pacification is final. 

The British Money Market was more buoyant, though the 
heavy loans now making by the Great Powers to pay for their 
warlike demonstrations last year have a depressing influence. 
There is a deficiency of the last year’s Revenue in every one 


of them. 


In the Markets, there is little doing. Cotton had been a 
shade higher on the arrival of the Canton news, but did not 
maintain the advance. In Grain, there is little change. 

The steamship President had not arrived at Liverpool on 
the 20th ult. All hepe of her safety is nearly abandoned, 
and insurance could not be effected upon her under 80 per 
cent. 

Cuixa.—The overland mail from India reached London on 
the 10th of April, bringing advices from Canton to the 23d of 
January, Calcutta to the 18th February, and Bombay to the 
Ist of March. 

The difficulties with the Chinese authorities at Canton have 
been settled—or rather the preliminaries of a settlement 
have been agreed upon, the details still remaining a matter of 
negotiation. This, , was not effected until two ef | 
s of the Bogue forts had bén attacked and cap- 
tured by the British forces, the fleet of war junks destroyed 
and the batteries farther up the river bombarded by the fleet. 
The terms of pacification, as set forth in Capt. Elliot's Cir- 
cular to her Majesty's subjects, are as follows : 

1. The cession of the island and harbor of Hongkong to 
the British crown. All just charges and duties to the em- 
pire upon the commerce carried on there to be paid as if the 
trade were conducted at W : 

2. An indemnity to the British Government of six millions 
of dollars, one million payable at once and the remainder in 
equal annual instalments ending in 1846. 

3. Direct official intercourse between the countries upon an 
equal footing. 

4. The trade of the port of Canton to be epen withia ten | 
days after the Chinese new year, and to be carried on at! 
ma till farther arrangements are practicable at the | 
new settlement. 

The Imperial Commissioner, Keshen, issued an order on 
the 10th ef January, in which he saye— 

“ The English barbarians are now obedient to orders, and 
by official document have restored Tinghae and Shakee ; in- 
voking me with the most earnest importunity that I should 
for them report and beg for (the imperial) favor. 

“At present all affairs are periectly well settled. The’ 
former order for stopping their trade and cutting off the sup- 
plies of provisions, it is unnecessary to enforce ; it is for this 

urpose that I issue these orders to the said Tungehe, that 
may obey accerdingly, with opposition. A special de- | 
spatch.”’ 

The arravgements entered into by Capt. Elliot have given | 
great dissatisfaction to the English merchants, and a remon- | 
strance against the treaty had been addressed to Lord Pal- i 
merston by the East India China Asssociation. i 

The China news has caused great depression in the Tea | 
market. H 

Tae Fast.—Austria has expressed a determination to | 
withdraw from the Quadruple Alliance against Mehemet Ali 
unless the terms dictated by the Sultan are made more favor- | 
able. A letter from Vienna of the llth April, published in | 
the London Morning Pest, considers the Eastern Question as || 
substantially settled, and states as the reason for this opin- | 
ion, that “ Redschid Pacha, whe had been only the creature | 
of Lord Ponsonby, (the English Ambassedor at Constantino- | 

,) has been dismissed through the united efforts ef the | 

ussian and Austrian Ambassadors, and his place supplied | 
by Rifaat Bey, formerly Ambassador at Vienna, and since | 
that period in close connection with Prince Metternich.” 

On the 16th of March, the Turkish ffeet re-entered the | 
Bos s, with only 8,600 of the 21,000 men who manned | 
it when it went over to the Egyptian Viceroy. 

By accounts from Armenia, we learn that the whole eoun- | 
try around Diarbekir is in a state of insurrection. 

England and Persia have fully adjusted their differences. 

Inpia.—A civil war has breken out in the Punjaub, | 
headed by an adventurer named Shere Singh. His object | 
is to dethrone the Rance ikemaan: mother of the late || 
reigning Prince. He hed corru the troeps outside of the || 
city of enn and on the 15th of January sueceeded in es- 
tablishing himself in that city where he had held a durbar. 


| The fort still held out. Several British regiments had re- | 


ceived marching orders, it was supposed, toward the capital | 


ing an army to march aguinst Texas. 

Capt. Burrows, of the American schooner Sarah Ann, was 
taken on the coast of Mexice, near Vera Cruz, under suspi- 
cion ef being a smuggler. 


ee 

From Texas.—The steam-packet Savannah, from Gal 
ton, arrived at New-Orleans on the Ist inst. She brings 
dates to the 28th April from Galveston, to the 24th from 
Flouston, and to the 14th from Austin. 

The dry weather has materially injured the Cotton crop im 
the neighborhood of Galveston. 

Internal improvements are going on rapidly in the Western 
part of the Republic. A steambeat has made its way to the 
foot of ‘the Raft’—within eight miles ef Victoria: a 
canal was to have been cut around the raft by the first of 
May. 

Gen. Sam. Housten arrived at San Augustine on the 8th 
ult. said to be in fine health. He was greeted by his consti- 
tuents in the warmest manner, and tendered a public dinner, 
which he declined. 


On the frontiers every thing appears to be quiet. No fur- 
ther news of Indian or Mexican invasiens. 


engine 

From Cavirornta.—A letter from San Diego dated March 
2d states that all participation in the coasting trade of Mex- 
ico and California by foreign vessels is prohibited. Foreign 
vessels may lund their goods at Monterez, provided they have 
neither sugar nur salt on board, which are not permitted.— 
The writer adds: 


“ The country is in a deplorable state, in consequence of 
drought. There has been no rain yet below San Francisco, 
excepting two or three showers a few days since; and, to 
add to the distress, the country from Sonoma to San Diego 
has been burnt over. The fire is still raging in many places, 
and has destroyed numbers of cattle and horses. There is 
now neither grass nor water for them except In very small 
quantities, and if there is not rain soon, great numbers must 
perish with hunger—in fact, some have died already.”’ 


—_- - 

Trouble at Fort Snelling.—The Galena Gazette says :— 
“ There have been rumors in town for several days past of 
difficulty between the Sioux and the United States troops at 
Fort Snelling. The following comes from a gentleman from 
Prairie du Chien, and is most likely nearly correct. He 
says, an Indian attempting to get into the garrison at night 
was shot by a soldier. The Indians, upon this, 
the surrender of the sentinel for punishment. Upon the de- 
mand being refused, they surrounded the Fort, and exhi- 
bited such indications of hostility as to induce the com- 
mandant to send ax express to Fort Crawford (Prairie du 
Chien) for reinforcements, which went up on the —— 
We apprehend no serious difficulty from this source. 
are several boats above, and we expect to hear later news in 
a day or two.” 

We understand that boats from the Upper a 
since the date of the above, bring no news which wou 
duce the belief that any further difficulties had occurred. 

—=—>—— 

Gen. Leigh Read killed'!—The Tallahassee (Florida) 
Sentinel of April 30th says: 

“ We regret to state that Gen. Leigh Read, of this a 
was shot in the street on Monday morning last, by Mr. Willis 
Alston. He expired in absut fourteen hours afterward. We 
forbear making any comments, as the affair will undergo a 
legal investigation. Two other persons were (accidentally, 
we presume) wounded—one severely, theugh we trust not 
mortally.” 








Heavy Damages.—Some time last year we published a 
letter from Montreal, announcing the elopement of Mrs. Har- 
ris, wife ef Captain Harris, 24th regiment, with E. D. David, 
Esq. of Montreal, barrister, and Major in the Montreal cav- 
alry. On the 6th inst. the action commenced by Capt. Har- 
ris against Mr. David was tried in Montreal, and resulted in 
a verdict for Thirty Thousand Dollars damages. 

(Commercial Advertiser. 


a 

{F Hon. Joun Hotmes of Maine delivered a lecture on 
Temperance at Pertland on Friday evening. Mr. Holmes is 
a thorough ¢ee-totaler. The Eastern Argus says that he goes 
the full length against Intemperance in all its shapes—eating 


| as well as drinking. To use his own language, he “ shoots 
| at the whole flock: beer, cider, opium, alcohel and tobacco.”” 


emmeiete 

IF Dr. Dyott, whe has recently been pardoned out of 
prison by the Governor of Pennsylvania, has been arrested 
again to answer other charges which will be brought against 
him. 


A Valuable Cargo.—The British ship Speed cleared 





| from Mobile on the 28th ef April fer Liverpool with 2,758 


rT 
_GBe The Peaches were struck by frest and killed in the | bales of cotton, weighing 1.315,640 pounds, and valued at 


blossom around Pittsburgh, Pa, 


$140,647 60. 
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be wy i peo aud Vieietes tea teehdet te bis 
Gaequered Life. By Cuantes Heoton. Lea & Blanchard. } 
The publishers have sent us the second volume only of this } 
novel, but it is worth about as much as the two. We have | 
read a part of the story in Bentley’s Miscellany, and found it 
a rather clever imitation of the style of- novel-writing which | 
was fashionable a century ago. There is considerable fun in 
it, and some touches of life. 





Tae Westminster Review, American. Edition, Vol XL No. IL— | 
New-York, ima M. Mason. 


The papers of greatest interest in the number of this Re- | 
view for April are those en the Writings and Character of | 
Shelley, the one entitled ‘ Gregory VII. and the Oxford Vati- | 
can, ‘ Modern Italian Painters’ and ‘ College Life at Cam- | 
bridge.” The department of Miscellaneous Literary Notices 
is unusually full and interesting. 

Buvecies on THE Late Presipent Harrison. 

We have received several discourses pronounced in various | 
parts of the country, on the celebration of the funeral obee- 
quies of the lately deceased President of the United States. 
They are all marked by warm patriotism, and evince a deep 
feeling of the National loss and a noble appreciation of high 
and manly virtue. Those by Toomas Wittiams, Esq. be 
fore the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Gronar 
Putnam, of Roxbury, Mass. are particularly interesting. 











Literary Entelligence. 

The new edition of Webster's American Dictionary, pub- 
lished by the author, in two volumes large 8vo., is an elegant 
work, greatly admired by good judges «f typography. 

The improvements in this edition are chiefly— 

1. A new exposition of the English Alphabet. 

2. The addition of more then fifteen thousand words to 
the former vocabulary. The whole number now exceeds | 
eighty-five thousand ; frem tiwenty to forty thousand mere 
than the English Dictionaries now used in this county. 

3. The correction of the definitions of terms in certain sci- 
ences, rendered necessary by recent discoveries and classifi- 
cations. 

4. The division of words into syllables to exhibit the pro- 
nunciation. 

An English clergyman writes in the Liverpool Mercury 
that the first edition of this work “is by far the best English | 
Dictionary, and the only ene to which an appeal can now be 
made as ar authority.” [The new edition is still better.] | 
This opinion is expressed also in the British Journal, the | 
Aberdeen Journal, the Aberdeen Observer, the Cambridge 
Press, &c. 

This Dictionary is a brief Encyclopedia, and the Scriptural | 
authorities cited, with the book and chapter noted, renders 
it, to some extent, a cencordance. Families, in which there 
are reading children, all need this book ; fer without it many | 
popular works cannot be read to advantage. It will also be | 
almost necessary in the higher schools. 


New Music.—Atwill, at 204 Broadway, has just publish- 





| shall present each merning a succinct but faithful and per- 


~ 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


The Religious Anniversaries.—This is the week usually 
observed by the various Benevelent Societies of our City as | 
an anniversary Oceasion; and, as our readers have already 
been made aware, the Officers of the various Associatiens 
have made arrangements to hold ia various parts of the eity, 


throughout the week, exercises befitting the character and 
|, tending to promote the design of their several organizations. 


As this occasion is always one of deep and gencral interest we 


spicuous account of the transaetions of the preceding day and 
evening. 

Ths exercises of the week were opened Sunday evening by 
the New-York City Bible Seciety ; the meeting was held at the 


| Broadway Tabernacle, which at an early hour was filled ta 
| overflowing. The usual exercises of religious worship were 


gene through with and a Sermon was delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Srracvr of Albany. His subject was founded om the ex- 
pression of the early Martyr, Stephen, in which the Holy 
Scriptures are denominated ‘the lively oracles of God.’ 
The main purpose of his discourse was to vindicate the auther- 
ity, explain the character, and set forth the ultimate aim of 


_ the Holy Scriptures. He examined their import, aa including 
a historical account of God's dealings with the world, a pro- | 
_ phetic declaration of the destixy of man and of Christianity, » 


and as containing a vast system of religious doctrine, agree- 


_ ing iw all things with the dictates of Reasea, but declaring 


truths of infinite moment to which Reason of itself never could 
have attained. He examined and refuted the various objec- 


' tions urged by Deistagainst the divine authority of the Bi- 
ble—showing that it demand: belief in mysteries only in com- 


mon with the religion of Nature and with Ceommen Sense ;— 
that it contradicts none of our ideas of the divine perfections, 
but that it gives the only rational explanation of man’s ori- 
gin and of the fact of sin, and reveals the only means where- 
by he may escape its pollation and guilt. He alluded to the 
recent discoveries of Geology—saying that so far from tend- 
ing to show the falsity of the Scriptural aecount of the Cre- 
ation, they establish still more firmly the truth ef that narra- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of the sermon, some statistical facts were 
read, setting forth briefly the past operations and the future 
intentions of the Society. 
speaker at which we were placed, and the confusion attend- 
ing the withdrawal of a great number from the house, we 


| were unable te obtain them in full. We understood, how- 
_ ever, that above feur thousand Bibles and more than six thou- 
_ sand Testaments have been distributed during the past year. 
| The number of emigrants arrived at this port within a year 


past was stated at 62,797; and the arrival of a still larger 
number during the coming year is anticipated. An average 
of about ten thousand Seamen are at this port throughout the 
year, while the number of those occasionally here is more than 
forty thousand. The Society will coufine its operations to 
their own city—seeking mcrely to supply every one of these 


Owing to the distance from the | 


have the total amount reais. and expended tm the United 


|| States during the year, $44,242 55. 
| After reading the Report, the Rev. Joun Sravtpina, Fi- 


nancial Secretary of the Society, made a brief address up- 
| holding the dignity of their aims, and urging the necessity of 
still more vigorous effert. He dwelt particularly upon the 
peculiar facilities possessed by sailors for spreading the Gos- 
pel through foreign countries.—Ne was followed by Rev. 
Mr. Scott, who has been for some years a Missionary at 


| Stockhelm in Sweden, and who gave a very vivid and elo- 


qvent narration ef the necessities of sailors in Swedish ports, 
and ef the efforts which have already been made for their 
moral and social elevatien. 

Ar elegant and effective discourse was then pronounced 
by R. H. Dana, Jr. Esq. of Boston,—who has himself been 
a sailor and whose zealous efforts for the well-being of thi. 
| class of our population are widely known. He alluded in 4 
pleasing manner to the asseciations which render the Sailor 
| an ebject of peculiar interest, and presented clearly and forci- 
“bly the consideratiops which should lead all classes of oor 
| citizens ardently to seek his welfare. The absolute neces 
sity of promoting Temperance among them was urged, und 





+ the character of some of our ‘ Temperance Ships’ exposed in 


which ardest spirits are excluded only from the forecastle, 
' while the Cabin is a scene of the most riotous excesses. Re- 
| marks connected with the character and design of this So- 
| ciety were also made by Rev. Rosent Bann, recently re 
“turned from Russia, Rev. Timotny Strtimas, Cor. Sec. of 
| the American Bethel Society, and Rev. Hinaw Bixouax, 
| Missionary at the Sandwich Islands, whence he has but re- 
cently returned. A collection for the furtherance of the So- 
ciety's designs was taken up. 


The American Temperance Union.—This philanthropic 
association held its celebration at the Murray-strect Charch 
on Tuesday morning at 10 0'clack. The exercises were opened 
with prayer by Rev. Dr. Nott of Union College, after which 
Hon. Turopore Frecinouvrsen, President of the Society, 
read an address setting forth its character, aims, means and 

‘suceesses. The Annual Report of the fitiancial condition of 
the Union was then read by the Treasurer. It presents the 
following summary: Amount paid for priming, &e. $5,241 
09; salaries of Agents, $3,341 20; postage, freight, public 
meetings, and other parposes not specified, $1,655 20. The 
receipts are, for sales of books, &c. &-. $4,127 98; Dona- 
tion of E. C. Deravan, $5,000; other sources, $1,451 99 
Balance in the Treasury, $341 48 
The Report of the Exeeutive Committee was then pre- 
sented by its Chairman. It alluded to the remarkable pro- 
| gress of Temperance in Ireland, to the success attending the 
tower of the Agent of the American Temperance Societies, the 
Rev. Ronent Barrp, in Northern Burope, and to the strong 
and in good degree successful, efforts of the drunkards ther 
| selves in various cities of tee United States to emancipat: 
‘ themselves from the self-imposed but most galling bondage 
| of intemperance. It stated that 15,008 drunkards have been 


ed a vew Ballad, the music composed by Martia Phillips— thousands whe are thus flocking to our shores with a copy of reformed in the United States within the last six months 


i 


‘O! who has not seen the young rose fade away,’ and a new 
Seng by Moons, ‘ Come sing me that sweet air again.’ They | 
are both beautiful songs, and ara printed in ancat and beauti- | 
ful style. a ! 


New-York Lrcecm.—The following gentlemen have been | 
chosen Directors for the ensuing year : 





the Holy Bible. No philanthropist, ne lover of his race and 
of social order, can look with indifference upon whatever 
efforts promise an accomplishment of this most desirable 
result. on 

Anniversary of the ‘American Seamen's Friend Society.’ 
The exercises at the Tabernacle Monday evening were deeply | 


| The following Temperance publications have been circulated 


during the year, at an expense of $10,347 39: 105,000 Tem- 
| perance Books ; 200,000 juvenile Temperance publications : 
30,000 copics of the Annual Report; 24,000 Temperance 
| Tracts, Almanacs, &c.; 26,000 Extra New-York Observers 
and Evangelists with Extracts from the Essay of Anti-Bac- 










| interesting, and the attendance was very large and respecta- h¥s, and 15,000 copies of the celebrated © Beer trial’ in 
ble. The ‘ American Seamen's Friend Society’ held its thir- Albany. With $3,000 annually, beside the income from the 
| teenth anaual celebration—the President, Axsox G. Purtrs, */¢ of books, pamphlets, &e., the Society can carry forward 


Joha H. Griscom, M. D. 
S. Stitt, 
Charles M. Saxton, 























John L. Salisbury, 


—_ yl jee | Esq. being in the Chair. An abstract of the Annual Report _ ‘ts plans into successful operation. No summary was fiver 
Hewey F Lombard, | John M. Knex. was read by the Corresponding Secretary, setting forth briefly | f the number of members in each of the several States. The 


the eperations of the Society for the past year in various | number of distilleries within the limits of the Union was sta- 
, en in Gieciond. Qhle, A ‘Gadilals @ Foreign and Domestic ports. The Society has five direct ‘4 at 9,657, annually manufacturing 36,343,236 gallons «! 
no tate ne 2 ae a ominittee | auxiliaries: located at Boston, Portland, New-Orleans, Mo- || ®*dent spirits. In contrast with this, the fact was stated that, 
Sefety’ has been organized, ae af Ges 6 annuge | bile and in this city. The amount which has been received | *xteen years ago, the number of distilleries was 40,000, 
; members, who hold frequent meetings for the purpote | during the past year was stated at $12,292 55; beside this, ™anvfacturing 72,000,000 of gallons. 
originating and putting into operation such means as they | the Chapel at Havre has been built at an expense of $10,- Mr. Tartor, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 


Temperance.—The cause of Temperance is now exciting 





— deem edvisable for the ouccess of te a baal | 000; $5,306 have been expended for the purposes of the New-York State Temperance Society, introduced a resolutio: 
a. | Mex of all parties and ali religious denominations Suciety at Boston, $600 in Maine, and $500 by the New- | pertaining to the general subject, which was seconded by Dr. 
unite in the work, and the effect of these vigorous exertionsis | vy) Female Bethel Soci ; making a total of $28,692 55 Jewrrt of B he 1 it in a speech of consid- : 


sensible end highly gratifying. Large accessions to the tem | eollected and expended by the Society and its direct auxilia. 
perance societies have been obtained, especially from among | ries. By those not auxiliary, there have been raised and dis- duced a resolution, and supported it ina brief address. Rev 
is am popelation and lower classes of that Cit¥- | bursed at New-York $9,500, Philadelphia $1,500, Baltimore | Mr. Scorr of Stockholm, in Sweden, then addressed the 
p  ren ose id vane ST desidedly opposed to! 1 999, Charlesten $1,000, Savansah $200, New-Bedford | Convention for some time, presenting many interesting facts 

licensing of grog-shops and tippling-stalls. $1,000, Boston $500, and Salem $850: adding to this the | relative to the progress of Temperance in that kingdom. He 
“EF The Anpual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal-| sum appropriated by the American Bethel Society for the | said that with a population of less than 3,000,000, Sweden 
Church will assemble at Marrisburg, Pa. on the 18th. | Operasions on the Western waters, stated at $5,000, we | had 160,000 distilleries, furnishing more than 40,000,000 of 


erable length. Prof. Goopricn ef Yale College also intro- 





a 









gelous yearly. There is not a great degree of gross drunken- 
ness there, but nearly all drink to some extent. The meet- 


ing was farther addressed by Rev. Rosent Barrp, recently | prominent part. The expression was finally changed so as | 


trom Northern Europe, who gave a very interesting sketch of 
his philanthropic labors there, and by Rev. Mr. Binanam 
trom the Sandwich Islands. 


New York and American Sunday School Union.—Under 
the direction of this Association the children of the Sabbath 
Schools throughout the city fermed a procession and march- 
ed through the principal streets to Castle Garden. The 
celebration of the Seciety was held at the Tabernacle on Tues 
day evening; the exercises were commenced with Prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. Macautey, Rev. Dr. Ferats being in the 
Chair. An abstract of the Annual Report was read by the 
Corresponding Secretary. The number of Sunday Schools 
in the city reported to the Society was stated to be 81; there 
were 12 not reperted. In these there are 17,032 scholars, | 
6839 of which are in the classes reading the Scriptures. 
There are engaged in these Schools 1,249 male and 1,316 
female teachers: of these 2134 are’ professors of religion. 


Besides pamphlets, &c. to the value of some $300, these va " 


rivus Schools have libraries containing Bibles, Hymn Boeks, 
Question Books, &., to the tumber of about 12,000 vol- 
In the Penitentiary School about 800 persens have 
received instruction during the year. The influence ef this 
School is said to have been very sensibly beneficial. 

After the Report was read an Address was delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Hutto of this city. He spoke particularly of the 
influence ef Sunday Schools upon sosiety. He spoke of it, 
at some length, as being, as a means of doing good, at once 
the humblest and most powerful, the most limited and 
vet the most far-reaching, the least cestly and yet the most 
valuable, the most direct and all-embracing inculcating pat- | 
riotism, obedience to Law and all social as well as religious 
duties, as the most trying and yet the most pleasant, the most 
unpremising and yet the most hopeful among all the agencies 
employed in disseminating religious and moral truth. Ele- 
quent addresses were also delivered by Prof. A. C. Krex- 
prick of Hamilton College, Rev. Jor: Parker, D. D., Pre- 
sident of the Union Theolegical Seminary in this city, and 
Rev. Mr. Tovsetey from the Western part of this State. 
The attendance was large and a general interest was mani- 
fested in the exercises an! in the cause of Sabbath School in- 


struction. 


American Anti-Slavery Society.—The Old Organization 
of the Abolitionists held its Anniversary at the Broadway 
Tabernacle on Tuesday morning, Dr. Linostey Coates, 
President of the Society, in the Chair. Mr. Gissons pre- 
sented aw abstraet of the Annual Report, stating the inauspi- 
cious circumstances under whieh the Society assembles. The 
collisions in its ranks, the alienation of the Emancipator, and 
the transference of the beoks, plates and apparatus of the | 
Society, amounting to $10,000, were syoken of as the promi- | 
nent causes of discouragement. The Society has not, how- | 


ules, 


ever, yielded to dejection. A new press, the ‘ Anti-Slavery | 


Standard,’ has been started; an agent is laboring abread to | 


} 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





tile hands,’ in whieh Messrs. Futter, Garrison, BuRLEIGH, 
Dressex, Rocens, Benson and Miss Ausy Ketter took a 






to read ‘hostile to eur orgenization.’ The course of the | 
* World’s Convention’ in excluding from its deliberations | 


| same who presented themselves as delegates, was also the 
|, subject of considerable remark. 


| 


The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society held | 


| its first anniversary on Tuesday evening at the Thompson-st. | 


Church. The Chair was taken by Arthur Tappan, Esq., and | 
an abstract of the Report of the Executive Committee read 
by the Rev. J. Leavitt. The Report gave a general account | 
of the operations of the Seciety for the past year, which do 


| not appear to have been either very extensive or very suc- 


cessful. The Anti-Slavery Reporter, the organ of the Soci- | 


\ ety, has been but poorly supported, and all efforts to raise | 


funds have failed. A resolution was offered by Mr. Brisbane 
of Cincinnati, to the effect that the system of slavery is de- 


| grading to the character of the slave-holders, which the mover 


supported in a speech of some length. Rev. J. Leavitt in- 
troduced a reselution expressive of gratitude to Providence 
for the favorable issue of the Amistad Case. Alvan Stewart, 
Esq. of Utica being present, was called for, and addressed 
the meeting in a speech strongly recommending political ac- | 
tion. He was sueceeded by Mr. Sturge from England, a 
member of the Society of Friends, who made a few temperate 
and acceptable remarks. Rev. Mr. Galusha of Genesee Co. | 
and James G. Birney, Esq., made addresses, when the meet- 


Previous to the adjournment, Alvan Stewart, Esq. gave |, 
notice that a United States Anti-Slavery Convention would 


meet at that place on Wednesday morning, for the purpose of / 


nominating candidates for President and Vice President 
of the United States, to be supported by the Abolitionists in | 
1844. 


The Foreign Evangelical Society.—The Mercer-strect | 
Church was filled with an intelligent and attentive audience | 
Tuesday, on the oceasion of the anniversary of this Society, 
After the religieus introductory exercises, the President, | 
Hon. Turopore Frevixcuursex, made some epening re- | 
marks, relative to the position avd importance of America, in | 
carrying forward the great object of this Society, and as hav- 


ing connected with it circumstances calculated to furnish to | |. 
| during the year. 


the Christian and the Patriot greunds of the strongest hope. | 
Mr. Cuester then read the report of the Treasurer, from 
which it appears that the reeeipts for the past year fromi the 
several Churches of this city, from ether cities and sections | 
of our country, and from various Benevolent Societies, | 
amounted to above $14,000, while the disbursements for the | 


various purposes and operations cennected with the object || 


of the Society ameunted to about $9,000. Rev. E. N. Kink 
read extracts from the extensive and interesting Report of the | 


| Executive Committee, giving an account ef the present con- 


secure the cooperation of Ewropean abolitionists; and the ' 


conventions which have recently been held in Western New- | 
York are alluded to as cheering indications of prosperity. 
The exclusion of their delegates from the World’s Conven- 
tion is mentioned, and the Report stated that ‘ an impression 
unfaverable to the Society had been produced in England, 
chiefly through the efferts of James G. Birney.’ Political | 
action wns deprecattd. The Treasurer's Repast, read by | 
Mr. O. Jonson, stated the receipts of the year at $6,821 40, | 
and the disbursements at $6,671 96; leaving in the Treasury | 
a balance of $149 44. | 
A resolution was then offered and an address made by W™. 
Liorp Garnisox of Boston. He lamented the poverty of | 
the English language te express the emotions excised by the | 
horrors of slavery; declared that the American people were | 
lars, and filled with a most unrighteous and hateful prejudice | 
against the colored portien of our population; and avowed 


| 


| 


himself proud of the detestation in which he knew he was | 


held from one end of the land to the other. He closed after | 
reading extracts from the writings of several foreign Aboli- | 
tionists. The Convention was farther addressed by ALvan 
Stewart of Utica, Natnaniet P. Reorrs, Esq. of New- | 
Hampshire, and Cuartes C. Burtrion of Philadelphia, | 
when it adjourned until afternoon. On coming together 
again, some amendments were made to the Keport, and a 
spirited discussion arese upon an expression in it in which 


{ 
i 





the Emancipator was said to have been ‘ transferred to hos- 


dition and future prospects ot the various Missienary Stations | 
connected with the Society, in Europe and in Canads. Prof. | 
Goopricn, ef Yale Cellege, moved to print the Report, and 
accompanied the motion with remarks upon the duties and | 
responsibilities of the American Churches. Mr. Kirk offered | 
several resolutions setting forth the principles of the seci- | 
ety and the objects which it proposes to accomplish. Rev. | 
Mr. Cheever, Rev. Robert Baird, and Rev. Mr. Scott from 
Stockholm, gave most interesting accounts of their efforts | 
and success in disseminating evangelical truth, and exciting | 
a more deep-toned piety in the several countries of the Old , 
World. The meeting was closed by some remarks from Mr. | 
Kir. 


Young Mea’s National Temperance Convention.—At | 
the session of this Convention on Tuesday evening, Hon, | 
Cuarces O. Surruerp took the Chair, and Hiram Barney ) 
of Baltimore explained the objects of the Convention. 

The Report of the Corresponding Secretary of the Young | 
Men's Total Abstinence Society was then read by Dr. Bar- | 
tles. It stated that since October, 1840, tho Society had em- | 


ployed fourteen agents, who had delivered 400 lectures, and © 
obtained 11,000 total abstinence pledges, and established 47 | 
auxiliary societies. The amount received by contributions | 
and denations, and by the sale of medals and certificates o 
membership, being about $468. 

Resolutions were offered, and Rey. Drs. Nett, Luckey and 
several others took part in the discussion. A resolution with | 
regard te the expediency of forming a Young Men’s National | 
Temperance Society was debated at considerable length. 


| foreign distributien. 
|, Society of Bosten remitted $6,000 for foreign distribution ; 


| the following summary : 





American Tract Society.—This benevulent association 
held its sixteenth anniversary at the Tabernacle Wednesday 
morning at 10 o'clock. The Chair was taken by S. V. 8. 
Wiper, Esq., President of the Society. The Treasurer's 
Report, read by Moses Allen, presented the following sum- 
mary: The proceeds of the sale of publications to auxiliary 
societies were $24,880 ; societies not auxiliary and individu- 
als, $32,620 ; donatiens, $11,378 ; frem life directors, $7,371; 
from life members, $6,030; annual subscriptions, $16,981. 
Total, $98,962. The whole amount received has been ex- 
pended as follows: Paid for paper, $17,860 ; printing, trans- 
lating, &c. $15,759 ; folding, stitching and binding, $21,269 ; 
apprepriations for foreign distributions, $25,000: services of 
various kinds, $5,169; secretaries, &e. $6,945; miscellane- 
ous, about $5,000. 

The Corresponding Secretary then read the Annual Re- 
port. It alluded, apprepriately, to the deatbs of Dr. Mari- 
nus Willett, Hon. William Bartlett, Zachariah Lewis, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Church of New-Hampshire, and Rev. Dr. Baxter 
of Virginia, who had all been active members of the associa- 
The number of auxiliary societies is.1,162. The num- 
ber of new works and tracts issued during the year is 26— 
whele number of publications 994, including 94 volumes ap- 
proved for circulation in foreign languages, and 7 volumes 
which have been stereetyped during the year. The whole 
number of publications printed during the year is 4,436,710, 
making 95,958,500 pages and 254,710 volumes. Total cir- 
culated during the year, 4,124,372 publications, or 80,581,- 
565 pages, including 153,340 volumes. Total circulation 
since the formation of the seciety is 59,383,771 publications, 
including 1,598,150 volumes, makiag in all 1,122,252,841 
pages. 

The gratuitous distribution during the year in 477 separate 
grants, ineluding 1,261,696 for foreign mission stations, Kc 
amounts to 8,972,870 pages ; the amount drawn by members 
and directors, 2,935,395—making a total value of $7,938 84. 
The receipts during the year amount to $98,962 59, of which 
$57,210 98 were for publications sold, and $23,395 25 for 
Of the donations, the American Tract 


tion. 


a single individual in the State of New-York contributed 
$2,100; and $7,795 64 were from ladies in different States. 
By the efforts of the agents, together with the hearty codpe- 
ration of clergymen, 163,340 volumes have been circulated 
In New-Haten alone 4,350 volumes were 
circulated. Seventeen canal boats had a library placed in 
each boat ; and the owners of four large factories purchased 
a Christian library for each. The society has, during the 
year, remitted for foreign and pagan lands the sum ef $25,- 
000, which has been distributed among thirty-five stations.— 
The society and the various institutions and missions aided 
circulate tracts in ninety-three different languages and dia- 
lects. In South Africa, Spain, Franee, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and Germany, active exertions are making to extend 
the circulation ef traets. Many tracts have been circulated 
in Hungarian, Bohemian, Wendish and Polish ; and a velume 
ef Scripture narratives is about to be printed in Servian.—- 
Between fifty and sixty missionaries, male and females, in- 
cluding those at Singapore, Malacca, Siam, Java and Borneo, 
are laboring for the Chinese. 

Various resolutions were offered and adopted, and ad- 
dresses were delivered, among others, by Rev. John McAu- 
ley, Rev. William Adams, Rev. Leonard Bacon of New-Ha- 
ven, Rev. Hiram Bingham, Rev. Robert Baird, and Rev. 
George Scott. 


American Home Missionary Society —This benevolent 
and efficient Association held its fifteemh Anniversary at the 
Tabernacle Wednesday evening. The President, Dr. Macau 
LEY, took @e chair, and the exercises were commenced by a 
prayer from Rev. Mr. Menwis. The Treasurer, Jasper 
Corning, Esq., then presented his Report, which exhibited 
Balance in the Treasury on the Ist 
of May, 1840, $2,278 51; amount received from Auxiliagy 
Societies and ‘Agents, $76,538 33; amount from Life "Di- 
rectors, $735; other donations, including bequests, &c. $8,- 
140 01; total of receipts, $87,691 85, being $7.068 more 
than last year. On the other hand, the payments to Mission- 
aries during the year ameunt te $2,959 83 ; payments for the 
Home Missionary and Pastors’ Journal, $2,660 54; Mis- 
sionary labors and Agents, $74,675 69; Salaries of Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer, $4,568; total of disbursements, 
$84,864 06—thus leaving in the Treasury a bajance of $2,- 
827 79. 

Rev. Mr. Bapor, one of the Corresponding Seeretaries, 































then read an abstract of the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. It notices in an appropriate manner the decease, 
during the last year, of Rev. By. Hillyer of New-Jersey, Rev. 


Dr. Church of New-Hampshire, and Rev. Dr. Baldwin of ) 


Indiana. The whole number of Missionaries employed du- | 
ring the year is 690, being an increase of 10 during the year. | 
The number of Congregations supplied is $62—situated in| 
21 States and Territories, in Texas and Canada. The sum | 
of Missionary effort during the year is equal te 501 years— | 
an advance of 15 years on the last year's repert. In 80 of | 
the Churches under the Seciety’s care extensive revivals have || 
taken place, and the number ef converts is 3,285, of whom 
2,360 have become members of the Church. The whole 
number added to their Churches during the year is 4,613. | 
Besides the principal towns, 2,400 stations in the United , 
States and Territories have been supplied with preachers.— | 
There is now due to missionaries in the employ ef the society, 
to be drawn at pleasure, $10,186, and $24,697 have been 
pledged for the coming year. The society needs an advance | 
on its last year’s receipts of $50,000 to carry its enertprises | 
into successful execution. Tbe Report urges renewed aad | 
still more vigorous exertion. 

Rey. Jony SPavLp1N6 of Illinois moved to adopt and print | 
the Reports, and proceeded in a few remarks to display the | 
benefits conferred upen the Valley of the Mississippi through | 
the efferts of the Society. In that section, through their ex- | 
ertions, 3,285 conversions have taken place, more than 54,000 
have received instruction in Sabbath Schools and Bible | 
Classes, and more than 64,000 names have been added to | 
the Temperance pledge. Farther addresses were delivered | 
by Rev. Leonarp Bacon ef New-Haven, Rev. Dr. Patton 
of this city, and Rev. Gro. Scett ef Steckholm. 


American Moral Reform Society.—This Society held its 
Seventh Anniversary at Dr. Patton’s Church, in Spring-st., 
on Tuesday evening. The exercises were opened with | 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Martin. Mr. C. Shea then read the 
Anaual Renort of the Treasurer, detailing at length the | 
financial affairs of the Society. It appeared that the whole 
sum received in donations to the Society and subscriptions te 4 
the “‘ Advocate,” amounted to $10,547 99; and that there | 
is at the present time remaining in the treasury, $3 00. 
The Annual Report of the Board of Managers was read by | 
Mr. C. P. Halliday. It appeared that upwards of 13,000,000 | 
of pages of printed matter have been distributed during the ) 
past year :—40,000 petitions have been presented to the Le- 
gislature for the suppression of disreputable houses ;—56 life | 
members were received in the Society last year—making the 
whole number 282; 97 vessels were visited by the visiting 
committee ;—A Library has been established on board the | 
steamship Fulton, for the use of the seamen, which contains i} 
500 volumes. The visiting committee have alse visited with- 
in the past year 5000 houses, and made 22 conversions to | 
the cause of Moral Reform—making 85 in all. 

Addresses were delivered by Rev. Mr. Smith, of Conn., | 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Boston, and Rev. Mr. Galusher, of New- ! 
Jersey. 
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The New-York State Colonization Society.—The ninth 
anniversary of this Society was observed Wednesday evening |, 
at the Middle Dutch Church, Rev. James Milnor, D.D. Presi- | 
dent of the Society, in the Chair. A Hymn composed for 
the occasion by a lady was sung, and Prayer offared by Rev. | 
Mr. Demarest. Letters were read from Dr. Milledoller of 
New-Jersey, Rev. Dr. Woods of Andover, Hon. Gideon Lee, | 
and several other gentlemen, expressive of their high regard | 
for the ebjects of the Society. 

The Report of the Treasurer stated that donations had 
been received within the past year as follows: From ene 
individual $500 ; from another $500 ; from a third $300 ; two || 
others gave $250 each ; three contributed $200 emp ; eleven | 
$100 each ; twenty-one $50 each ; thirty-seven $30 each; and 
eleven ladies constituted as many clergymen life-members by 
donations in each case of $50. Three hundred clergymen || 
haye been thus made at different times life-members of the |! 
Society. The total amount of receipts for the year past was | 
stated to be $10,266 10. The following items of expendi- | 
tare were recited : For goods &c. sent to Liberia $6,156 51; 
balance due the Treasurer, $951 31; office expenses, &c. | 
$433 36; printing, &c. 782 73; repairs of ship Saluda, | 
$560 00; salary of Cor. Secretary, $2,000 00 ; travelling ex- | 
penses of same, $196 60; amount due by the Society at the | 
close of the year, $2049 19. 

The Report of the Managers was read at length by Dr. 
Cone, and presented a most flaitering view of the prosperity 
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of the colony at Liberia. 
advancement of the settlement was described as highly satis- | 
factery. Nor was the meral improvement of the colonized _ 
blacks less gratifying. There have been powerful religious | 
manifestations among the blasks, and the Society are in the 
highest degree satisfied with the progress and prospects of 
the liberated Africans who have been transplanted to their 
native land. There has perhaps been no instance in any age 
of a colony which met with fewer disasters in its inception, or 
which seoner atrained its prosperity. 

After the reading of the Repori, resolutions were offered, 
and speeches made by Rev. Dr. Yate, Rev. Prof. Hotpicu of 
the Wesleyan University, and Dr. Jouysonx, who has for | 
some years been a resident of Liberia, and whose remarks 
on the climate, agriculture and cemmercial prospects of that 
country were listened to with great interest. The meeting 


adjourned strengthened in its resolution to render efficient 


assistance to the philaathropic enterprize of the society. 


The Liberated Africans.—A meeting was held at the 
Tabernacle on Wednesday afternoon, at which the Afri- 
cans of the Amistad schooner were present, and in which 
they took the most prominent part. The meeting was organ- 
ized by the election of Hon. James G. Binsey Chairmax 
and the exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Rush, colored Minister in Zion's Church in this city. Mr. 
Lewis Tappan then made same remarks apelogising fer the 
absence of Hon. Jonny Quixcy ADAMS, by saying that he 
was engaged in writing out his argument in this case. He 
went on to exculpate the Abolitionists from a charge pre- 
ferred against them by Rev. R. J. Breckenridge in the Bal- 
timore Religious and Literary Magazine, of havixg made use 
of the circumstances attending the Amistad case to farther 
their own designs. This he denied, and proceeded to state 
the objects of the meeting as being—1 To show the improve- 
ment these Africans have made since they have been in this 
country; 2. To excite an interest in the mission to the inte- 
rier of Africa which will probably grew out of this case ; and 
3. Te raise money for their support. He stated that they 
would probably return to their own country, whieh is about 
500 miles frem the African coast, within a year. A letter 
was read from a gentleman in Montreal, stating that the | 
cabin boy Antonio, whose return te Cuba was ordered by the 
Court, was safe in that city. 

Of the 53 Africans who were shipped at Havana, 9 died 
on the way, and 8 died at New-Haven; and of the 36 survi- 
vers, 15 were present, including Cinquez. Mr. Booth, who 
has been their teacher at New-Haven, gave a brief account | 
of his efforts and success in instructing them to read, and 
related many very interesting incidents and marks of their 
character which he had observed during his intercourse with 
them. He also presented some statements with regard to 
their native aountry, in which some twenty days’ labor will 
procure subsistence for the year. The people live in small 
villages, have laws, and are exceedingly hespitable and scru- 
pulously honest. Whenever a father has a son eld enough to 
work, he himself works no longer—the children always living | 
with their parents. The negroes read portions of the Bible | 
im succession, and one of the lads, abowt 18 years old, made 


| an address in English, giving the history of their captivity, 
| &e., and containing many piquant though of course homely 


remarks on American character and manners. Cinquez made 


an address in his native language—delivering it in a remark- 


ably energetic style, abounding in violent gesticulation, and 
occasionally appealing to the others for confirmation of what | 
he was saying, who always responded by a slight utterance. 
They sang several sones in their native language, and ap- 
peared highly pleased with the interest they excited. 


= | 
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Married: 

By Rev. Mr. Mcl.ane, David Garabrant of Bloomfield, N. J. te Mrs 
Margaret Rush of this city. 

May 5, William O. FE. Bourne to Mary Whitlock, beth of this city 

May 4, Charles Megarey to Mary Anu, daughter of James Corkrey 
all of this city. 

May 6, Stephen Merrihew, to Julia A., daughter of James Cha)- 
mers, all of this . 

May 10, at St. George's Church, Nicholas MH. Smith to Frances 
Henrietts, daughter of Peter Morris. 

May 10, William Henry Burger to Angeline Tayler. 

May &, at St. Ann's Church, lyn, Thomas Augustus Walton 
to Aan Witty, both of this city. 

May 8, Daniel Godwia, formerly of Bath, Somersetehire, England, 
to Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter ef Lewis Hendricks, Erq., of this 


eny. 

May &, L. Underhill, to Effie Maria, daughter of Luke Tarbox, Esq 

At Sutten, April 29, William H. Hudson, of Millbary, to Emily 
Lombard, daughter of Nathan Lombard, F.sq., of tho former place. 

At Huntiogton, Ct, April 6, Albert Storer, ef New-York, to Eliza- 
beth M. Wooster, of the Sees gee 

April 6, at Christ's Church, Middletown, Ct, P. Alexis Proal, D. D., 
Rector of Trinity Church, Utica, to Susan B. Stout, daughter of the 
late Arthur Breese. 

At Valparaiso, Chili, January 5, Thomas S. Page, M.D. of Phils 
detphia, to Anna Maria, only child of Olof Liljivaich, + of Steck - 
holm, and now of Talcahuana, and grand daughter of Paul Delano, 
formerly of New-York. 

At Philadelphia, May 6, Joha L. Gross, of New-York, to Abby Ana, 
daughter of Levi Taylor, E-sq., of Philadelphia. 

y 11, by the Rev. E. W. Andrews, Joseph Osborn, of Auburn, to 
Mary MeNice, of New-London. 
A: 10, William M. Van Cott, of Brooklyn, to Eleanor E. Boole, of 
is city. 

At Ghent, Columbla county, May 4, Rev. George H. Fisher, Pastor 
of the Reformed Dutch Church in Hudson, te Mra Catherine Van 
Buren, of the former place, daughter of the late Joha ©. Gogerboom, 


At Browaville, Jefferson county, May 4, James McCredie, Jr., of 
Buffalo, to Caroline M., daughter of Charles G. Irish. 

April 19, at the residence of Chas. Sedwick, Feq., Lenox, Mass, 
Charles A. Jewett, artist, of Albany, N. Y., to Susan W. Fisat, aiece of 
Miss Catharine M. Sedgwick, the authoress. 


Lanes ae 
Died: 

May 7, Francis Paulon, 77. 

May 6, Ann Maria Pearcy, in the 50th year of her age 

May 5, Hanaah, wife of John P. Knight, 7. 

May 5, John King. 

May 5, Sarah, wife of Dr. T. M. Abell, 52. 

May 5, Maria D., wife of Francis Colton. 

May 8, Fliza, daughter of Lewis Tappes, aged If. 

May &, Charlotte Elizabeth, wife of Wm ga Hi. 

May 7, Francis Panton, 77. Alexander Patterson, 24. 

Temperance Ebbets, wife of Daniel Ebbets, 2°. 

May 7, Jane, wife of William Lewis, 31. 

May &, Mrs. Susan Caroline Little, wife of William H. Little, and 
daughter of the late Danie! H. ie, aged 36 years and 9 months 

May 10, Julia A. Meigs, wife of Henry Meigs, aged 52. 

May 8 mg eg = wife —- Cantley. 

ay &, Mre. y Thurston, daughter of the late C. J. Bogert, 66. 

ym! &, Mary Ann, wife of Thomes J. Hall, 4. 
At Brooklyn, May 6, Eliza, wife of Rev. Jacob Bredhead, D. D. 57. 

At Harwich, Barnstable Co. Mass. Rev. Nathan Underwoed, 9. He 
was engaged in the battles of Lexington, Bunker Hill, White Plains 
and Trenton ; was s graduate of Harvard College, and preached up 
ward of forty years. 
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